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EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CRIMINOLOGY 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH* 
Indiana University 


The career of Edwin H. Sutherland (1883-1950) began in an interest- 
ing way at the University of Illinois. He had gone to Illinois in 1919 
from William Jewell College, and among the courses he taught was 
one in criminology. Dr. E. C. Hayes, then head of the Department of 
Sociology at Illinois, made it a practice to suggest worth-while tasks 
for the younger members of his department and suggested to Sutherland 
that he write a text in criminology. This assignment was accepted, and 
resulted in the appearance, in 1924, of Criminology, the first edition of 
Sutherland’s well-known work, which for twenty-six years has remained 
the dominant textbook in its field, having been adopted by about 325 
colleges and universities. No single book in this field has had as much 
influence, or been as widely and consistently used as a text, as this one. 
Probably there are not many texts in any subject that have so completely 
dominated their fields for so long a time. It has earned for its author 
the profound respect and admiration of his colleagues and also of count- 
less students who have read and pondered the well-balanced, wise, and 
mature opinions and evaluations which it contains. It was this work 
that laid the foundations for Sutherland’s reputation and for his eventual 
position as “dean of American criminologists.” 

It is difficult to point to any single feature of Sutherland’s work that 
accounted for its influence. For present purposes, however, we may 
classify his contributions under two main headings in the chronological 
order in which they appeared, the critical phases and the constructive 
or positive phases. The positive contributions represent logical develop- 
ments of his earlier critical position and also constitute a specific elabora- 





*Visiting associate professor at the University of Southern California, 1950-51. 
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tion and application of his basic sociological or cultural orientation 
concerning the nature of the crime problem. 

My own interest in criminology dates from 1933, when I took my 
first course in that subject from Dr. Sutherland at the University of 
Chicago. I remember very well the impression made upon his students 
at that time by his lectures and by the first edition of his text. As each 
succeeding theory of crime causation was presented, it appeared plausible 
and reasonable, and hopes of its being acceptable rose, only to be ir- 
revocably shattered when its weaknesses and inconsistencies were set 
forth. He was a master of concise and parsimonious summary. He was 
even more outstanding as a master of the art of criticism. Each theory 
in its turn was confronted with carefully gathered and patiently organ- 
ized data, and each in its turn was weighed and found wanting. In this 
way the students acquired a fine appreciation of scientific standards and 
methods, but often ended the course in a negative frame of mind, with 
the feeling that none of the theories stood the test, that the complexity of 
fact belied all theories. Many of the students, sensing that the assumption 
of a critical position always implies a positive point of view from which 
the negative criticism is derived, asked Sutherland for his own views 
of crime causation or suggested that a positive statement of this kind 
be inserted into his courses and into his text. Perhaps it was these prompt- 
ings, coupled with the progress of his own thinking, that led him to 
devote progressively more time to the difficult problem of formulating a 
theory of crime of his own which would avoid the errors of conventional 
theories, errors which he had so expertly pointed out. The second edition 
of his text in 1934 was entitled Principles of Criminology to emphasize 
this development, and the 1939 and 1947 editions further accented it. 

Sutherland’s early concern with the development of a theory of crimi- 
nal behavior consistent with his cultural orientation is evident in a num- 
ber of articles published after the first edition of his text and before the 
second appeared. In 1929 he wrote on “Crime and the Conflict Pro- 
cess,”! emphasizing the idea of culture conflict and the resultant isolation 
of the participants as a basic feature of the etiology and persistence of 
crime. Similar ideas were presented in other articles during this period. 
Thus, in 1932, Sutherland proposed a cultural interpretation of the 
high delinquency rates in the areas of immigrant settlement in Chicago, 
as shown by Clifford Shaw’s studies. In view of later developments, this 
statement from the article is interesting: “The following statement is 





1 The Journal of Juvenile Research, 13:38-48, 1929. 
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suggested as a hypothesis. It has not been proved. It is not suggested as 
a total explanation of delinquency even in the delinquency area, and it 
certainly does not explain the financial crimes of the white-collar 
classes.”’? 

Acting in accordance with his sociological convictions, Sutherland 
consistently opposed all types of criminological theory which conceived 
the causes of crime in biological, quasi-biological, or individualistic terms. 
Works of this type evoked from him a number of his critical master- 
pieces, such as his reviews of E. A. Hooton’s works, his appraisal of 
Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck’s Later Criminal Careers, and his 
critique of William H. Sheldon’s* work. In the early days of his career 
mental deficiency was frequently emphasized as a cause of crime. In a 
masterful article he exposed the weaknesses of this conception and 
hastened its decline, basing his arguments on a statistical study of the 
statistical studies that had been made of this subject.* 

Dr. Sutherland’s positive contributions to criminology are too well 
known to need reiteration here. His principal contributions are repre- 
sented by the development of the theory of differential association® as 
stated in the 1939 and 1947 editions of his text, by his description and 
analysis of professional crime in The Professional Thief, and by his 
book White Collar Crime,’ published in 1949. I should like to indicate 
only how these developments grew out of his earlier critical work. In 
1948 he said in a speech before the Toynbee Club of DePauw University 
that he had been studying violations of laws by businessmen for about 
twenty years.® He stated his rationale as follows: 





2 “Social Process in Behavior Problems,” Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, 26:59-60, 1932. For other examples of Sutherland’s views during 
this period see “The Biological and Sociological Processes,” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, 20:58-65, 1925, and “Social Aspects of Crime,” 
Proceedings of the Conference of the National Crime Commission, Washington, 
1927. 

3 For reviews of Hooton’s Crime and the Man and The American Criminal 
see The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 6:911-14, 1939; of the 
Gluecks’ Later Criminal Careers see The Harvard Law Review, 51: 184-86, 
1937. Sutherland read “An Appraisal of Sheldon’s Varieties of Delinquent 
Youth” at the Denver meeting of the American Sociological Society in September 
1950. 

4 See “Mental Deficiency and Crime,” Social Attitudes, by Kimball Young, 
ed. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931), pp. 357-75. 

5 For Sutherland’s own statement of the development of this idea see his 
“The Development of the Concept of Differential Association,” Ohio Valley 
Sociologist, 15:3, May 1942. 

6 Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

7 New York: The Dryden Press. 
8 Unpublished manuscript, 
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This study began for the purpose of improving the general explanations of 
criminal behavior. The theories of crime which were then current, and which are 
still current, emphasized social and personal pathologies as the causes of crime. 
The social pathologies included, especially, poverty and the social conditions 
related to poverty. . . . The personal pathology emphasized in the early period 
was feeblemindedness; the early theory asserted that feeblemindedness is in- 
herited and is the cause of both poverty and crime. At about the time I started 
the study of business crimes, the personal pathology which was used to explain 
crime was shifting from defective intelligence to defective emotions, as repre- 
sented by concepts such as frustrations, inferiority complex, Oedipus complex. 
These theories that crime is due to social and personal pathologies had consider- 
able support from the fact that a very large proportion of the persons arrested, 
convicted, and committed to prisons belong to the lower economic classes. 

He went on to point out that businessmen who commit crimes are not 
feeble-minded, that they do not lack recreational facilities, and that the 
personal and social pathologies cited as causes of crime are usually in- 
applicable to middle- and upper-class offenders. From this he reasoned 
that these pathologies could also not be regarded as the causes of lower- 
class crime. 

Although, as we have seen, Sutherland was occupied with the study 
of “white collar crime” for many years before 1940, it was in that year 
that the idea was introduced to the profession in a fully developed and 
organized manner.® As a part of the whole problem of upper-class crimi- 
nality, he selected for special study the crimes of great corporations. This 
afforded a maximum degree of contrast with lower-class crime and made 
the inapplicability of conventional theories strikingly apparent. With 
great ingenuity of argument and painstaking assembling of data, he 
sought to demonstrate a parallelism between the offenses of corporations 
and those of professional thieves. Half-humorously he discussed “recidi- 
vism”’ among corporations and noted that many were “either illegitimate 
in birth or were infant and juvenile delinquents.” Borrowing the term 
hot from the underworld to designate articles which were sold or dis- 
tributed in violation of the law, he noted that from the cradle to the 
grave we constantly use “hot” articles, saying, ‘““The baby grows up, 
surrounded by such articles, and is finally laid to rest in a hot casket 
under a hot tombstone.’’!° 

Though Sutherland devoted a great deal of energy to developing a 
general theory of crime, he also stated at various times that the signifi- 





® “White Collar Criminality,’ American Sociological Review, 5:1-12, 1940 
Originally read before the American Sociological Society as Sutherland’s presi- 
dential address in December 1939. 

10 From a speech before the Toynbee Club, unpublished manuscript. 
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cance of such general theory was limited. He reasoned that any general 
theory of crime would have to be rather vague and imprecise because 
of the fact that the term crime includes such a wide variety of acts 
having little in common except that they are violations of law. At “about 
the time of the appearance of the third edition of his text in 1939 he 
adopted the idea that progress in the explanation of crime would have 
to depend upon breaking up this loose omnibus category into a number 
of closely knit, homogeneous “behavior systems” and developing more 
specific and concrete explanations for each. This idea appears to imply 
the use of other than legal criteria in the isolation of such behavior 
systems. Sutherland’s The Professional Thief, published in 1937, repre- 
sents the study of one such limited segment of the crime problem. We 
may also note that the 1939 version of differential association was stated 
with respect to “‘systematic crime”’ only. 

Whatever may have been the implications of this development of 
Sutherland’s thinking, the study of white collar crime again led him to 
place emphasis upon general theory and upon the legalistic conception 
of crime. He answered his own question “Is white collar crime crime?” 
with an emphatic affirmative and based his argument on legal grounds. 

It is unnecessary here to review in detail the various statements of 
his own theory which he designated as the theory of “differential associa- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, the specific form which this statement attained 
is probably not important compared with the objectives, assumptions, 
and methods on which it was grounded. Sutherland himself did not re- 
gard his own statement as anything but a tentative approximation, use- 
ful primarily as a guide for research and as a challenge inviting improve- 
ments. The standards against which he measured other theories were 
also applied by him to his own. He was a severe and exacting critic of 
his own work. Had he lived longer, his theory would unquestionably 
have been further modified. 

The essential positive aspects of Sutherland’s theory of crime, as 
stated in the 1947 edition of his text, may be summarized as follows: 
Techniques of crime and the rationalizations, drives, and motives in- 
volved in crime are learned in personal interaction in intimate personal 
groups. In a complex society conflicting definitions of legal codes exist; 
some of these favor violation of the codes and others do not. Whether 
or not an individual becomes a criminal depends upon the balance and 





11 “Is White Collar Crime Crime?” American Sociological Review, 10:132-39, 
April 1945. 
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nature of his contacts with these two types of definitions, or, more 
specifically, upon the relative frequency, duration, priority, and intensity 
of his associations with criminal and anticriminal patterns. 

It is impossible to evaluate Sutherland’s contributions and to under- 
stand the extent of his influence without devoting some attention to him 
as a person. His colleagues and students invariably developed a pro- 
found appreciation of these more personal qualities, and were often in- 
fluenced as much by them as by the specific content of his ideas, if not 
more. 

Dr. Sutherland may perhaps best be described as the complete opposite 
of the common academic type known as the “operator.”’ He had a pro- 
found belief in the significance, both practical and intellectual, of inte- 
grated theoretical knowledge. It was the single-minded pursuit of this 
goal that characterized his professional career. His absolute personal 
and professional integrity was recognized by all, including his critics. He 
belittled or made light of his own achievements, was generous to a 
fault, and, although he could be a master of devastating criticism, such 
criticisms were always directed at ideas rather than at persons. He was 
completely democratic in his relations with his colleagues and students, 
always approachable, understanding, and often quietly and delightfully 
humorous. He was a real gentleman and scholar, terms which his friends 
and colleagues used more often than any others at the time of his sudden 
and unexpected death. His death represents a great loss to the pro- 
fession on both of these counts. As his colleague and friend for many 
years, I can express the high personal esteem with which he was regarded 
by all who knew him well. 

An outstanding intellectual characteristic of Sutherland’s was the fact 
that he could not be bluffed. Verbal and mathematical pyrotechnics did 
not impress or overwhelm him. Although he was primarily interested in 
the development of theory, his feet were always on the ground. He con- 
fronted brilliant and superficial verbalisms with the disconcerting com- 
plexities of fact and stated his own ideas in simple, lucid language. Sta- 
tistical techniques he regarded as means to ends and never as ends in 
themselves. Although not a professional statistician, he did not neglect 
statistical techniques and always sought for the essential meanings of 
statistical studies. His judgment in this respect was extraordinarily keen 
and well balanced. Indeed, it was often superior to that of the profes- 
sional statisticians, as is indicated by the fact that many of his most 
decisive criticisms involved pointing to defects and errors in statistical 
techniques and reasoning. 


oe 
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Similarly, Sutherland was not taken in by the claims of vested interests 
or by propaganda. His appraisals of crime prevention and treatment 
programs, as all of his work, were based upon careful collection and 
weighing of what he regarded essential and indisputable evidence. He 
knew how to discount the claims of partisan institutions and officials, 
and was always skeptical when political considerations were involved. 
He was not swept away by changing fads, but, on the contrary, liked 
to puncture the popular fallacies and inflated and overambitious claims 
that characterize such movements. His articles on sexual psychopath 
laws offer pertinent recent illustrations.!? 

Dr. Sutherland was not the type of teacher or scholar that makes 
converts or acquires disciples who disseminate and advocate the ideas 
of their master with messianic fervor. This was perhaps due to the 
fact that he taught inductively rather than authoritatively, and instilled 
allegiance to evidence rather than to his own theories. These he re- 
garded as provisional and imperfect approximations. It is for this reason 
that his lasting influence will probably be felt more in terms of the 
general objectives, the over-all viewpoint and methods, and the standards 
which he represented than in terms of the specific form his theories 
happen to have attained at the time of his death. This is in accord with 
the scientific spirit which Sutherland’s career so well exemplified. 





12 See “Sexual Psychopath Laws,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
40:543-44, January 1950, and “The Diffusion of Sexual Psychopath Laws,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 56:142-48, September 1950. 











RECENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL 
WORK RESEARCH* 


ERNEST GREENWOOD 
Research Department, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles 


The purpose of this article is to describe, sketchily, the present status 
of research in social! work. The volume of effort that is pouring forth 
under the heading of social work research is so great that it is impossible 
to encompass it within the limits of one paper. Social work skills are 
practiced in a wide variety of settings and a cursory perusal of the pages 
of the Social Work Yearbook gives ample evidence of that fact. Although 
much of what passes for social work research is methodologically ques- 
tionable, there is considerable work being done which is essentially 
valid. Since space limitations prevent us from engaging in a critique, 
this paper will be primarily reportorial. 

A classification of social work research. It would seem that a classifi- 
cation could simplify our efforts at description. Although several classifi- 
cations of social work research have been offered,! none seem thoroughly 
satisfactory to the writer. A completely adequate typology of social 
work research, whether it is to rest on functional or methodological 
criteria, is yet to be evolved. The latter is certainly not the author’s 
present task. The makeshift categories, pieced together from the classifi- 
cations of others, which are employed in this paper constitute a temporary 
scaffolding put up simply to facilitate the reportorial task of this paper. 

We will therefore distinguish among four types of social work re- 
search: planning, administrative, process, and evaluative research. These 
types of research will be described and illustrated very briefly, inasmuch 
as it is definitely not our aim to present the reader with an all-encompass- 
ing review of current social work research. 





* Based on a lecture delivered at the April 1950 meeting of the University of 
Southern California Chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta. 

1 Philip Klein in his The Contribution of Research to Social Work (New 
York: American Association of Social Workers, 1950) suggests a fivefold class- 
ification of social work research. Research in Social Work. A Report of the 
Workshop on Research in Social Work (Cleveland: Western Reserve University, 
1948) distinguishes among three varieties of social work research. Ralph Carr 
Fletcher in his article on “Research and Statistics in Social Work” in Social 
Work Yearbook, 1947 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), pp. 439-49, 
imputes four main objectives to social work research. 
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PLANNING RESEARCH 


Function of planning research. Social work has been defined as a 
collection of scientifically derived skills for assisting individuals to 
lead personally satisfying and socially useful lives.2 These skills are 
brought to bear wherever there is an absence or temporary breakdown in 
the personal or environmental resources which enable persons to lead 
such lives. In order that a community might marshal its available social 
work skills at the proper time and to the proper place, human needs 
must be identified, located, and appraised. The identification of com- 
munity needs and the marshaling of the social work skills to meet them 
constitute one of the social work skills, viz., community organization. 
Community organization is carried on under both public and private 
auspices by state and county departments of social welfare and by com- 
munity welfare councils. Research is a very important adjunct to com- 
munity organization and has as its function the location and measure- 
ment of human needs, the appraisal of the gap between needs and the 
community resources to meet them, and the determination of the most 
appropriate methods for closing the gap. It is safe to say that by far the 
major portion of social work research effort goes into this type of plan- 
ning research. 

The social survey. Planning research is best illustrated by the com- 
munity survey which had its origins in the earliest English social sur- 
veys of Booth, Rowntree, Bowley, and the Webbs and in the later 
American social studies of Addams, Kellogg, Klein, and Harrison.* 
Current community surveys tend to differ from their predecessors in two 
respects. First, instead of being large comprehensive undertakings study- 
ing every aspect of a community’s needs, they are becoming more narrow- 
ly focused. The newer surveys deal with such specifics as the need for 
day care centers, the need for hospital services, the need for recreation, 
or the need for institutions for the aged. 





2 Herbert H. Stroup, Social Work. An Introduction to the Field (New York: 
American Book Company, 1948), pp. 1-2; Arthur E. Fink, The Field of Social 
Work (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949), pp. 2-3, 

3 Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1897); B. S. Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Town Life (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1908); Arthur L. Bowley, Livelihood and Poverty (London: 
King & Co., 1915); Paul U. Kellogg, ed., The Pittsburgh Survey (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1914); Shelby M. Harrison, Social Conditions in an 
American City. A Summary of the Findings of the Springfield Survey (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920); Philip Klein, et al., 4 Social Study of 
Pittsburgh: Community Problems and Social Services of Allegheny County (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 
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A second difference between past and present surveys lies in the 
manner in which current surveys are conducted. Today the survey staff 
regards the community not solely as an object to be studied, but as a 
group to be motivated. For the financial and manpower resources to meet 
the needs which the survey is presumed to uncover must emerge from the 
community itself. The survey therefore must serve the dual functions 
of fact-finding and community organization, a feat which is achieved by 
involving the community in the survey process from the initial stage of 
planning, through the data gathering, and finally to the interpretation 
of the facts. Hence, the social work researcher and the community 
organization worker form a survey team, with the consequence that many 
current community surveys assume the characteristics of “action re- 
search.””5 

Illustrations of the survey. Two local specimens of the planning 
research here discussed are the surveys of recreational needs and of public 
health services.6 The recreation surveys covered two areas: the area 
serviced by the Los Angeles Community Chest? and the area comprising 
greater Long Beach.® In both studies the design called for ascertaining 
the geographic distribution, by sex, age, and race, of the registered 
recipients of public and private leisure-time services, as well as the 
spatial distribution of recreation facilities. The resultant picture was 
then held up against the backdrop of a set of ideal criteria, thereby 
pin-pointing the places and the population groups exhibiting deficiencies 
in services. The purpose of the nursing survey was to determine the 
geographic distribution, in terms of twenty planning areas, of nursing 
personnel furnished by fourteen public health nursing agencies operating 
in Los Angeles County.® Again, the number of nurses servicing a given 





4 The ways in which community involvement disturbs the methodological 
aspects of the community survey still await study and systematization. 

5 Genevieve W. Carter, “What Is Action Research?” a paper read at the 
Fifth Annual Workshop on Community Organization, Claremont College, July 
17-21, 1950. Unpublished. 

6 The studies employed throughout the article for illustrative purposes are 
not necessarily the best specimens of their respective types, Because of their 
greater familiarity, we have favored studies with which the Research Department 
of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles has been directly or in- 
directly connected. 

7 Roy Sorenson and Associates, Recreation for Everybody. A Community Plan 
for Recreation and Youth Service for Los Angeles, Los Angeles: Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1946. 

8 David F. De Marche, et al., A Plan for Recreation and Group Service for 
Long Beach, Long Beach: Community Welfare Council, 1948. 

9 Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Public Health Nursing in 
Los Angeles County, Volume I. Research Department Publication No. 6, Los 
Angeles: Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1949. 
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planning area was compared with an ideal based upon the area’s popula- 
tion size and composition, thereby yielding a measure of need. 

Another device for determining the geographic location of the need 
for welfare services is the social breakdown index developed by the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils under Bradley Buell.1° The device calls for 
securing the names and addresses of persons who have currently had 
contact with social agencies dealing in problems of social maladjustment 
—crime, delinquency, dependency, mental deficiency, etc. Names and 
addresses are cross-checked to derive an unduplicated count of families. 
The geographic distribution of family breakdown becomes a clue to the 
spatial distribution of social needs. This device, first employed in Stam- 
ford, has been used in many other cities." 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 


Function of administrative research. A principal characteristic of 
social work is that it is practiced within the framework of a social agency. 
The social agency is a formal organization for bringing together the 
professional having the skills and the persons needing the services. The 
existence of the agency guarantees a continuity, as well as a certain 
standard, in the services rendered which undoubtedly could not prevail 
if social work were practiced individually. This element of practice in 
the agency setting is one of the properties which distinguishes social work 
from other forms of help. 

The typical social agency is an organization of a variety of vocational 
skills with a hierarchical structure of duties designed to facilitate the 
flow of services to clients.12 Out of the administration of such an organi- 
zation are bound to emerge problems whose solution is a condition of 
continued good service. These problems relate to work flow, proper 
integration of staff duties, content of work performance, budgeting, 
volume of services rendered, and the like. 

Illustrations of administrative studies. The welfare agencies operating 
under public auspices conduct the most comprehensive administrative 





10 Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Social Breakdown. A Plan for 
Measurement and Control, New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
1939, 

11 Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Memorandum on Uses of the Social 
Breakdown Index, New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1950. 
Mimeographed. 

12 The social agency as a social institution offers great potentialities for study 
by sociologists which have been virtually neglected, 
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research programs. The better-organized county governments have special 
bureaus of administrative research which conduct studies of the operations 
of the many county departments including those which dispense social 
work services. An appropriate specimen of this type of research is to 
be found in the administrative review program of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Federal Security Agency. By virtue of its financial 
contribution to the support of local public assistance programs, the 
federal government reserves the right to review the operation of county 
bureaus of public assistance. This is accomplished by a review team of 
experts, each a specialist in one of the various phases of agency operations. 

An interesting development in administrative research is represented 
in the series of time studies which have been conducted, under the spon- 
sorship of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, in a 
number of its member family case work, group work, and health agencies. 
Since space prevents a description of all the time studies, of which there 
are now ten, we shall confine ourself to those conducted in four Los 
Angeles family case work agencies.'? 

The investigations were occasioned by a request on the part of the 
Budget Committee of the Los Angeles Community Chest, from which 
the agencies studied derive their support, for information on work loads 
that could be used for appraising agency requests for additional case work 
personnel. It was therefore decided to undertake studies in these agencies 
similar to the time-and-motion studies conducted in industrial settings. 
Accordingly, during one entire work month, selected for its typicalness, 
the professional staffs of agencies recorded all of their activities on time 
schedules which carried five-minute intervals along the stub and fifteen 
case work categories as column headings. 

The study has yielded a series of data of extreme value for agency 
administration. For the first time we have at hand operational de- 
scriptions of the performance of case workers in family agencies. We can 
now begin to do comparative analyses of the work profiles of individual 
workers, of groups of workers within one agency, and among agencies. 
We can check whether the proportions of time given to various case work 
and non-case-work activities by groups of workers conform to agency 





13 The four family case work agencies involved in the time studies were the 
Family Service, the Jewish Family Service, the Travelers Aid Society, and the 
Family Service Agency of the Assistance League—all of Los Angeles. The results 
of the Family Service time study appeared in 4 Study of the Use of Professional 
Time. A Time Analysis of a Working Month at the Family Service Agency of 
the Los Angeles Area, Los Angeles: The Family Service of the Los Angeles 
Area, 1948, Mimeographed. 
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policy. We are beginning to see the points at which professional and non- 
professional staff activities meet, thereby enabling us to express the 
relationship between the two in quantitative terms.14 The data collected 
in these time studies are sizable and lend themselves to a multitude of 
manipulations, an endeavor to which our Research Department has 
given considerable staff time.'5 


PROCESS RESEARCH 


Function of process research. Social workers identify three basic 
social processes that are discernible in the helping function performed by 
social work. It is the manipulation of these processes that constitutes the 
three social work skills. The case work process is one wherein the social 
worker enters into a direct, one-to-one relationship with the client, 
utilizing the relationship as an assisting device.1® In the group work 
process the relationship is between worker and group, of which the 
assisted person is a member. Instead of a direct relationship with the 
client, the worker assists the latter through the utilization of the process 
generated by the group.!7 Community organization is a process of organ- 
izing a community for social welfare programs and utilizes both of the 
two aforementioned processes.1% There is an entire area of investigation 
in social work the purpose of which is to achieve an accurate description 
of these three processes. Obviously, the more thoroughly these processes 
are comprehended, the more effectively they can be utilized to achieve 
the goals of social work. 

Paucity of process research. Description of the social work processes 
receives more attention and less research by the profession than any 
other phase of practice. Social work periodical literature is replete with 
articles describing client-worker, leader-group, and organizer-community 
relationships, but these accounts give little or no evidence of having 
been arrived at through systematic, controlled, repeatable, and verifiable 
observations. At the same time, however, social workers devote consider- 





14 With the assistance of such ratios, the agency administrator can predict, for 
example, the increase in stenographic work with each addition to his case work 
staff. 

15 Ernest Greenwood, ed., Studies in the Use of Professional Time in Four 
Family Case Work Agencies, Los Angeles: Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los 
Angeles. In production. t 

16 Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work,” Social Work Yearbook, 1945, pp. 
415-21. 

17 Dorothea F. Sullivan, “Social Group Work,” ibid., pp. 421-24. 

18 Arlien Johnson, “Community Organization in Social Work,” ibid., pp. 92-98. 
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able time to the study of processes in their case conferences, staff semi- 
nars, and in-service institutes. While such cooperative discussion yields 
valuable insights, it can by no stretch of the imagination be called 
research. 

The result is that the accounts about processes contained in current 
social work literature are essentially narratives by practitioners drawn 
from the rich background of their experiences. Descriptive statements are 
rendered as though they were generalizations inductively arrived at 
rather than as hypotheses based upon personal experience and worthy of 
further testing. Cases are used as illustrations to support a stated principle 
rather than as original data from which the principle was derived. This 
is not to gainsay that practitioners exhibit profound understanding of 
the social work processes, but the source of understanding has been 
experiential rather than experimental.!® 

Process recording has long been an established part of case work and 
is now coming into vogue in group work. And yet there has been almost 
nothing by way of content analyses of records of the type undertaken in 
clinical psychology. Student theses very frequently involve descriptions 
of process drawn from case records, but they are based on very few 
records and have rarely been guaranteed against subjective interpreta- 
tions. This entire area of process description has been neglected by social 
work researchers. In this connection it is highly significant to note that a 
recent bibliography on current research in group work lists twenty-two 
authors, of whom all but three are sociologists, educational psychologists, 
and social psychologists.2° That might explain the neglect. Perhaps 
social workers depend, and rightfully so, for objectively verified data on 
social and psychological processes upon the theoretical social scientist, 
permitting the latter to perform the necessary research. 


EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 


Function of evaluative research. As indicated above, the function of 
social work is to assist individuals to lead personally satisfying and 
socially useful lives. The social worker seeks to change individuals, 
motivate groups, and activate communities. The questions that per- 





19 For the difference between experiental and experimental, see Robert 
Tannenbaum and Fred Massarik, “Participation by Subordinates in the Man- 
agerial Decision-Making Process,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, 16:408-18, August 1950, 

20 Alvin F. Zander, “Current Research in Group Work,” Toward Professional 
Standards (New York: American Association of Group Workers, 1947), pp. 37-50. 
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ennially come up are: How effectively are social workers achieving 
what they purport to achieve? How much success can be ascribed to 
their skills? 

In terms of actual amount of work done and of volume written, 
evaluative research is one of the lesser-developed areas in social work 
research. There are a number of reasons for its retarded state, only 
three of which are relevant here. Social workers have yet to define ade- 
quate criteria of the goals that they are seeking to achieve.2! The agency 
setup and the social milieu in which the social worker operates render 
controlled observations extremely difficult.22 Third, the field has yet 
to develop calibrated instruments for distinguishing favorable from un- 
favorable and small from great results. 

Illustrations of evaluative research. Among the few noteworthy speci- 
mens of evaluative research have been the studies of Ellery Reed, A. A. 
Heckman and Allan Stone, Lillian Johnson, and the Gluecks and the 
series of studies published by the Smith College of Social Work. The 
works of Reed?* and of the Gluecks?4 are now twenty years old and 
can hardly be included in a treatment of recent social work research 
trends; the other researches are recent. 

The studies of Heckman and Stone?° consisted of an evaluation of 
over one thousand cases handled by the St. Paul Family Society during 
1946. The agency’s case workers were asked to judge the cases they had 
serviced and to place each in one of four categories representing grades 
of improvement. To test the reliability of their method, Heckman and 
Stone turned over the case records to case workers in another agency and 
asked the latter to grade the records on the same four-point scale. The 
Johnson study is an evaluation of the treatment given during a ten-year 
period to approximately five hundred children by the Ryther Child 
Center in Seattle.2®° Three criteria of adjustment were posited, the 
presence or absence of which defined treatment success or failure. Then 





21 Klein, The Contribution of Research to Social Work, pp. 16-17. 

22 Margaret Blenkner, “Obstacles to Evaluative Research in Casework,” Part 
II, Social Casework, 21:97-105, March 1950. 

23 Ellery F. Reed, “A Scoring System for the Evaluation of Social Case Work,” 
Social Service Review, 4:214-36, February 1931. 

24 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930. 

25 A. A. Heckman and Allan Stone, “Forging New Tools,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, 83:267-70, October 1947, and A. A. Heckman, “Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Agency Services,” Journal of Social Case Work, 29:394-99, December 
1948. 

26 Lillian J, Johnson and Joseph H. Reid, “Hope for Three out of Four,” 
Survey Midmonthly, 83:271-73, October 1947. 
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the cases were classified into three grades of success and two grades of 
failure, depending upon the degree of presence or absence of the criteria. 
Judgments were reached in staff conferences and were based on data 
drawn from the case records and from follow-up. The Smith College 
studies are a series of researches, extending back two decades, conducted 
by the students and faculty of the Smith College of Social Work and 
edited by Dr. Helen Leland Witmer. They cover a range of problems, 
virtually all centering around the practice of case work, and a number 
of them are evaluative in their focus. 

Developing evaluation scales. In order to minimize the subjective 
element in the evaluation procedure, there have been recent attempts to 
develop scales for the measurement of social work results. The out- 
standing work in this field has been done by J. McV. Hunt at the 
Institute of Welfare Research of the New York Community Service 
Society in connection with a new scale to measure movement in case 
work.27 Hunt’s research is based upon some previous work done by 
John Dollard on a Distress-Relief Quotient which purported to gauge 
positive or negative movement as reflected by the frequency of tension- 
loaded words in a case record.2® The Hunt scale, now being field-tested 
in a number of family case work agencies in New York, requires that 
the case to be evaluated be held up against four anchoring case abstracts 
which have scale values of +4, +2, 0, and —2, the scorer being per- 
mitted to employ finer intervals should the case being rated seem to fall 
between two anchoring cases. In comparing the case being rated with the 
anchoring cases, the scorer appraises the direction of deviation (and thus 
the direction of case work movement) by focusing on four aspects which 
constitute the components of movement, viz., changes in the client’s 
adaptive ability, disabling habits and conditions, verbalized understand- 
ing, and environmental circumstances. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding pages represent an attempt to render brief accounting 
of recent trends in social work research. The imperatives of brevity have 
resulted in inevitable omissions. Io mention one case in the latter con- 





27 J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, Measuring Results in Social Casework. 
A Manual on Judging Movement, and J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and 
Leonard S. Kogan, Testing Results in Social Casework. A Field-Test of the 
Movement Scale, New York: Family Service Association of America, 1950. 

28 John Dollard and O. H. Mowrer, “A Method of Measuring Tension in 
Written Documents,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42:3-32, 1947. 
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nection, there is the series of historical researches initiated by Grace and 
Edith Abbott which have added so much to our understanding of the 
development of social welfare programs.?® The tradition and method of 
historical research which the Abbotts had begun has been continued in 
the publications of the University of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration. The latter has also sponsored in its graduate student 
theses historical studies of small-scale institutions. 

In venturing some predictions about the future of social work research 
we might underline the fact that it is gradually acquiring an inter- 
disciplinary character. This is partly, though not entirely, due to the 
impact now being exerted upon social work content by cultural anthro- 
pology and social psychology. It is inevitable that these and other allied 
social sciences should extend their influence into the area of social work 
research methodology.*® The association of case workers with psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists in mental hygiene clinics and neuropsychiatric 
hospitals is also exerting its effects upon the orientation of case workers. 
As a consequence, both the focus and the method of social work research 
are bound to be affected by the type of problems that the case work 
practitioner will pose to the researcher.?1 





29 Grace Abbott, The Child and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938) and From Relief to Social Security (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941). Edith Abbott, Public Assistance: American Principles and Polictes 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 

80 In the above connection see Group Dynamics: Implications for Social Work, 
Special Report Series No. 24, Los Angeles: Research Department, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, i950. 

31 An indication of the above-mentioned trend is evidenced in some of the 
abstracts of social work research projects described in Research Projects 1949, 
New York: Social Work Research Group, 1950, 











WEAKNESSES OF THE 
MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 
A METHODOLOGICAL STUDY 
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In his Presidential address read before the recent American Socio- 
logical Society meeting held in New York, Talcott Parsons made the 
following statement: 

Anyone who has observed the social science scene in this country over the past 
quarter century cannot fail to be impressed by the very great development of 
research technique in our field, in very many of its branches. This whole develop- 
ment is, in my opinion, in the larger picture at least as important as that of theory. 
It is, furthermore, exceedingly impressive, not merely for its accomplishments to 
date, important as these are, but still more for its future. There is a veritable 
ferment of invention going on in this area which is in the very best American 
tradition.! 

This statement places in scientific perspective the study which is to be 
described herein. 

It is a commonplace among social researchers that the mail question- 
naire is of doubtful value as a research tool. Strangely, however, when 
one investigates the journals of research very few studies are found 
in which the mail questionnaire is the subject of investigation. Equally 
strange, in view of the above, is the fact that one finds hundreds of 
studies using the mail questionnaire as a method of investigation. 
Essentially, the subject of this study is the mail questionnaire technique. 

It is my belief that the weaknesses commonly laid at the door of the 
mail questionnaire are primarily within the control of the investigator. 
The most frequent and persistent weakness is that of representativeness 
of the respondents. In turn, this weakness may be broken into two specific 
problems: maximizing of response and the correction or allowance for 
nonrespondent bias. Stated concisely then, my task in this study is to 
ascertain to what extent the representativeness of the respondents to a 
mail questionnaire is controllable. As a corollary of this, insight might 
be had into the research value of the mail questionnaire. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding permit me to say here that repre- 
sentativeness of response is not the only problem associated with the mail 
questionnaire. In what phase of an investigation is it most profitable to 





1 Talcott Parsons, “The Prospects of Sociological Theory,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 15:14, February 1950. 
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use a mail questionnaire? When should the mail questionnaire be used 
in preference to other research tools? How reliable are mail question- 
naires? How much time is required to use the mail questionnaire? All 
of these aspects of the mail questionnaire technique combine dynamically 
and must be considered in any general methodological study of the 
technique. 

Returning to my task of ascertaining the extent of investigator control 
over representativeness of response, it must be noted that the source of 
data was those graduates of Fisk University in the classes of 1924 and 
1939 for whom the Fisk University Alumni Association had mailing 
addresses. These particular classes were used because Fisk University 
participates annually in the National Intercollegiate Comparison of 
Birth Statistics, conducted by the college project of the Population 
Reference Bureau, and for the year 1948-49 the classes of 1924 and 
1939 were used by that bureau; hence the questionnaires were con- 
structed for those classes. The original questionnaire used was a double 
post-card return type supplied by the Population Reference Bureau. 
Two other supplementary questionnaires were constructed and used 
for the more complete collection of data. 

The graduates used for the classes of 1924 and 1939 do not include 
those persons receiving graduate degrees. There were 36 persons in the 
class of 1924 with mailing addresses, or 73 per cent of the total class. 
In the class of 1939 there were 57 persons with mailing addresses, or 
92 per cent of the total class. There were 93 persons in the total sample. 

Any attempt to maximize the response to a mail questionnaire is an 
effort to counteract or nullify the subsampling inherent within the 
technique. The follow-up and personalization of correspondence are the 
means used in this study to maximize response. The follow-up may be 
defined as ‘merely a reminder that calls the recipient’s attention to the 
original inquiry and again solicits his cooperation.”? In one respect a 
follow-up could be considered as a personalizing effect on a respondent. 
For my purpose, however, its effect is regarded as neutral. By personali- 
zation of correspondence is meant the use of varying amounts of postage 
and personal letters. 

There were three mailings of questionnaires regulated by the rate 
of returns. When several days had elapsed without receiving a returned 
questionnaire a mailing was performed. At the cut-off date 68 ques- 





2 W. S. Miller and E. J. Engquist, Jr., “On the Effectiveness of ‘Follow-ups’ 
in Mail Canvasses,” Bulletin of the American Statistical Association, 42:185, 
October 1948. 
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tionnaires, or 73 per cent of the sample, had been returned. Of this total 
response 35 questionnaires, or 38 per cent of the total sample, were 
received on the initial mailing. Seventeen questionnaires, or 18 per cent, 
were received on the second mailing, and 16 questionnaires, or 17 per 
cent, were received on the final or third mailing. Twenty-five, or 27 per 
cent of the total sample, were not returned. 

In regard to the rate of return for each separate mailing, it was 
found that 38 per cent of the first mailing and 29 per cent of the second 
mailing responded, whereas 39 per cent of the third mailing responded. 
The high rate of response for the last mailing is considered as an effect 
of the personalization experiment. 

For this mail questionnaire then, the usefulness of the follow-up for 
increasing returns is obvious. Stated differently, the conclusions drawn 
from a 73 per cent sample should inspire more confidence than those 
drawn from a 38 per cent sample. 

The personalization of correspondence may take a number of forms. 
Identical personal follow-up letters and varying types of postage are 
experimented with in this study. The effectiveness of these two techniques 
might differ; however, I have treated them as possessing equal effective- 
ness. In other words, attention was directed only to the increasing of 
returns, not to measuring the efficiency of the techniques in increasing 
returns. 

The follow-up letter used for the third mailing included the features 
of personal salutation and the personal signature of the Secretary of the 
Fisk University Alumni Association. In accordance with the results 
found in studies conducted by Raymond F. Sletto,* the content of the 
letter was based on an individual altruistic appeal—to cooperate. 

For the third mailing there were forty-one graduates who had not 
responded. These graduates were randomly divided into two groups, one 
group to receive their follow-up letter and another questionnaire by 
first-class mail and the second group to receive the identical follow-up 
letter and another questionnaire by special-delivery mail. 

Twenty-seven follow-up letters and questionnaires were sent by first- 
class mail. Seven persons responded, or 17 per cent of the total mailing. 
Fourteen follow-up letters and questionnaires were sent by special- 
delivery mail and 9 persons responded, or 22 per cent of the total 
mailing. The total percentage of response for this third mailing was 39 
per cent. 





3% R. F. Sletto, “Pretesting of Questionnaires,” American Sociological Review, 
5:193-200, 1940. 
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In regard to the rate of response for the two types of postage used in 
this third mailing, it is to be noticed that, whereas the responses for the 
special delivery total 64 per cent, the first-class response was only 26 
per cent. Thus it is evident that personalization of correspondence 
greatly affected the returns to this mail questionnaire. For not only was 
the total percentage of returns for the special-delivery group larger than 
the percentage for the first-class group, but a higher proportion of the 
former responded than of the latter. 

Briefly then, in maximizing response to this mail questionnaire the 
follow-up method and personalization of correspondence were practical 
and effective. By the use of follow-ups response was increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. By the use of personalizing devices response was 
increased approximately 70 per cent. 

At least three areas of investigation suggest themselves from the above 
experiments. First, what bearing does the length of the mailing interval 
exert on the follow-up technique? Second, precisely what are the effects 
of the follow-up letter, alone, on the response rates? Finally, what 
would have been the effect upon the response rates of simply mailing a 
questionnaire for the third time in comparison with the personalizing 
devices used? 

A belief found among the users of the mail questionnaire is that the 
representativeness of responses may be determined by an analysis of these 
same responses. Iwo methods of response analysis are described and 
evaluated as used in my study. 

The early versus late method of response analysis is based on two 
assumptions. First, it is necessary that there be sufficient returns for 
accurate and valid analysis. What are sufficient returns for valid analysis 
is a moot question. In no scientific journal or article read by the author 
does there appear any answer or investigation on this question. The 
second assumption is that differences in response to certain items on a 
questionnaire between respondents and nonrespondents will be reflected 
in the replies of the early respondents as compared with those of the late 
respondents. This assumption has been subjected to severe questioning.* 

In this study the returns were divided into three groups according to 
the period of time that elapsed between the initial mailing and receipt 
of the questionnaire. These groups were: 

1. Thirty-eight per cent whose replies were received during the first 

three weeks after the initial mailing and who are considered as 
early respondents. 





4 See R. N. Ford and H. Zeisel, “Bias in Mail Surveys Cannot Be Controlled 
by One Mailing,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 13:495-501, Fall 1949. 
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Thirty-five per cent whose replies will be considered as late re- 
spondents, since all of them had received at least one follow-up 
reminder. 

3. Twenty-seven per cent who did not respond. The Fisk Alumni 

Organizations were used to gather the information for this group. 
In instances where this procedure did not function students enrolled 
at Fisk University who were residents of the same cities as the 
nonrespondents were given the questionnaire to send home in order 
to secure this desired information. 
The four factors of year of graduation, sex, marital status, and those 
graduates with and without children were tested for the early, late, and 
nonrespondents. The significance of the percentage differences was tested 
by tests of significance in terms of the Standard Error of Differences.® 

The ratios revealed that none of the percentage differences approached 
a statistically significant value. Stated positively, this means that the 
existing differences are probably due to chance. Therefore the initial 
responses adequately represented the entire sample in regard to the four 
factors tested. Furthermore, the late respondents also represented the 
sample. Neither response group differed to any great extent from the 
nonresponding group. 

The second method of response analysis used in this study is called the 
“random order” test of an attribute. Its sponsor Robert Ferber describes 
it as a statistical method or objective criterion indicating and detecting 
unrepresentativeness in mail questionnaire returns.® 

In presenting this solution to the problem of unrepresentativeness in 
mail returns, Ferber accepts one of the assumptions upon which the 
early versus late method of mail return analysis is based. This assumption 
is that differences between respondents and nonrespondents on certain 
items of a questionnaire will be reflected in the early respondents as com- 
pared with the late respondents. It was previously mentioned that this 
assumption is subjected to serious doubt. 

On the other hand, Ferber intimates that the early versus late method 
is a faulty mode of application of the above assumption. He writes of 
the early versus late method that 


The method of grouping and of testing for the presence of bias is quite arbitrary, 
and is usually at the discretion of the researcher. Such a procedure is likely to 





5 Cf. J, G. Peatman, Descriptive and Sampling Statistics (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947), pp. 404-06. 

6 Ferber, “The Problem of Bias in Mail Returns: A Solution,” The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 12:645, 650, Winter 1948. 
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introduce unrepresentativeness in itself, since different groupings of the same 
data may yield contradictory results.7 

To determine whether the order of returns with respect to certain 
attributes is so improbable as to be statistically significant or whether 
it can be ascribed to sampling variations, the following procedure was 
described by Ferber. 


The replies are arranged by order received and the number of responses of both 
kinds are counted. (It is assumed that the attribute admits of only two possible 
answers, e.g., yes-no questions.) Interpolation of the latter two values in the 
appropriate Swed and Eisenhart’ probability distribution table yields the mini- 
mum number of “runs” at the designed significance level consistent with the 
hypothesis of randomness, Hence, an observed number of runs less than or equal 
to the table value is an indication of unrepresentativeness, but if the observed 
number of “runs” exceeds the table value, the hypothesis of randomness is 
accepted. By “runs” is meant the number of like groups formed by the sample 
data. 


This procedure was applied to the two factors of year of graduation 
and graduates with and without children in this study. Let me say here 
that it was impossible to apply this procedure to the other two factors, 
sex and marital status. For unequal response groups the probability tables 
of Swed and Eisenhart are not applicable on sample sizes above 20. 
This fact may preclude the wide usage of this procedure for mail return 
analysis. 

For the factors of year of graduation and graduates with and without 
children no statistical significant difference was found between the early 
respondents and the total sample. In other words, this procedure cor- 
roborates the early versus late method in indicating that the early re- 
spondents represented the total sample in regard to year of graduation 
and graduates with and without children. 

In evaluating the usefulness of these two procedures in analyzing the 
returns for this study, it is to be noted that, while the random order 
test involved less computational work than the early versus late method, 
it failed to be applicable to all of the factors to be tested. The early 
versus late return method was therefore more desirable. The mathe- 
matical extension of the limits of the Swed-Eisenhart Tables is a factor 
upon which the wider utilization of the random order test of attributes 
rests. Finally, the basic assumption upon which both of those methods 





7 Ibid., pp. 646-47. 

8 F. S. Swed and C. Eisenhart, “Tables for Testing Randomness of Grouping 
in a Sequence of Alternatives,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 14:66-87, 1943. 

® R. Ferber, of. cit., pp. 647-48. 
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are founded, i.e., that differences between the respondents and non- 
respondents are reflected in the time of arrival of mail returns, needs 
additional investigation. 

An unusual feature of this study is that all of the information was 
gathered from the entire sample. The original questionnaire returned 
information in regard to year of graduation, sex, marital status, with 
and without children, and occupation. Supplementary questionnaires 
were constructed to reach the nonrespondents and additional information 
was gathered as well. This additional information consisted of data 
which gave evidence of the respondents’ participation in alumni activities 
of Fisk University since graduation. This information was collected from 
both the respondents and the nonrespondents. Furthermore, the geo- 
graphical location of each member of the sample was obtainable, in 
addition to academic rank in the respective graduating classes. With this 
information the answer to the question ‘““Who answers alumni ques- 
tionnaires?”’ was thought possible. 

The most likely respondent in this study would be a female who 
graduated in the class of 1924, was married, and had children. She 
would have been active in Fisk University alumni activities and would 
have pursued further educational training since graduating from Fisk 
University. She would be employed in what is termed a “white-collar” 
job and would reside in the northern section of this country. Finally, 
when she graduated from Fisk University she would have ranked aca- 
demically in the upper quartile of her class. 

All these findings except one are derived from percentage tables. In 
regard to geographical location, occupation, and the pursuing of further 
educational training since graduating from Fisk University, respondents 
and nonrespondents were practically identical. The other factors, how- 
ever, portrayed some percentage difference between respondents and non- 
respondents. 

In measuring the degree of participation in Fisk University alumni 
activities of the total sample, index numbers were formed by weighing 
six factors. It was thought that the factors would indicate to some 
extent the interest of the graduate of Fisk University and that this 
interest would reflect somewhat the willingness to complete and return 
the questionnaire. The factors and their values are: 

1. Has the alumnus returned to Fisk University for any reason since 

graduating? (5 points) 

2. Does the alumnus hold office in the Fisk Club? (4 points) 

or 
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. Has the alumnus ever held office in the Fisk Club? (4 points) 
. Is the alumnus a financial member of the Fisk Club? (3 points) 
. Did the alumnus attend the last Fisk Club meeting? (2 points) 
. Has the alumnus ever attended Fisk Club meetings? (1 point) 
Totaling and scoring these factors for each member of the sample and 
displaying on a bar chart by category of response revealed that the 
respondents consistently evidenced higher interest in the alumni activities 
of Fisk University. Computing the arithmetic mean of each category, 
however, and testing for statistical differences revealed that the differ- 
ences indicated by the bar chart are of doubtful significance. 
I should like to say here that these results are not presented as a 
generic answer to the question of who answers alumni questionnaires. 


> WwW 
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Such an answer awaits the cumulative efforts of sociological theory and 
the refinement of the mail questionnaire method. These results do repre- 
sent, however, information derived from an experimental study of a social 
science research technique about a particular social class, about a par- 
ticular ethnic group, and at a particular period of time. 

In summary, I have demonstrated that by the use of the follow-up 
and personalized devices response to this mail questionnaire was increased. 
Therefore, since these techniques are within the control of the in- 
vestigator, he may control the representatives of his sample. The ex- 
periments conducted to analyze mail returns revealed that the returns 
to the questionnaire used in this study were representative of the total 
sample. The random order test of attributes was not fully mathematically 
extended to analyze all of the attributes. The early versus late return 
method was therefore more practicable in this instance. 








COORDINATING A VARIED TEACHING 
PROGRAM WITH RESEARCH* 


THEODORE K. NOSS 
Adelphi College 


Finding time for research is a problem to most professors of sociol- 
ogy, and too many of us are defeated by the obstacles that stand in the 
way. This paper is not concerned with such obstructions as faculty 
committees, administrative duties, community demands, problems at 
home, such as the baby that cries at three in the morning, or other 
personal difficulties, but is limited to teaching and finding time through 
it for research. 

The primary obstacle to research is the teaching load, which for many 
of us is twelve or fifteen, sometimes eighteen, hours a week. When the 
schedule includes, as it often does, courses on varied and only remotely 
related subjects, the task of teaching well seems to leave time for nothing 
else. An excellent course that extends beyond a single text and some 
petty assigned readings in the library reserve requires a scope and 
intensity of preparation that is most demanding, but it is the kind of 
course that should be taught. 

Related to the teaching load is the task of keeping abreast of the 
field of sociology. When we are not teaching we find our desks littered 
with notices of books we feel we ought to read, journals which we 
won't file until they’ve been gone through, and notes we have made 
to look up this or that. This can take up all our time, and it is essential- 
ly fruitless if it does not lead to research. 

If we fail to produce published research, and it is a .enuine failure 
on our part, we find ourselves, as we grow older, standing more and 
more on the sidelines, not only among sociologists but also with our 
deans and even our students. The generalizations we have derived 
from all our readings and experiences our students may belittle as 
mere opinions. Even though we put all our time and energy on our 
courses, intangibly our work in the classroom somehow seems to be- 
come second rate. To try, on the other hand, to superimpose a research 
program on everything else we do is more ambitious than practical. We 
may simply become tired and harrassed and do everything badly, both 
our teaching and our outside project. 





*A paper read at the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Denver, September 8, 1950. 
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There is a simple way out. It has its disadvantages, I admit, but 
the merits far outweigh the defects: We should work less hard and 
use our students more. When we use them correctly, we give them a 
type of self-respect and a pride that they rarely get otherwise. We 
might just as well recognize what many of these postwar students see 
very clearly, that the traditional classroom role of the student is not 
expressive enough, too receptive and too passive. Let the students ex- 
press themselves—and I don’t mean just rambling classroom discussions 
—let them and the professor join together as a team to explore the 
possibilities of the course to which all are committed. When this is 
done simply and honestly, the students usually respond with enthusiasm. 

Student performance is bound to be uneven and often unreliable, of 
course, but the percentage of good performance is high enough to make 
using students very worth while. They can take over part of the teach- 
ing load, reduce time needed for grading, keep us abreast of the field 
by looking up and reporting on this or that, and indicate directions in 
which interesting discoveries may be made and added to the body of 
knowledge of sociology. They can help us in our own investigations. 

Devices for using students are so simple that one hesitates to men- 
tion them, but they are important in freeing the professor from irritat- 
ing details. A simple classroom device that reduces the teacher’s load 
is student panel discussions. It is a good rule here to divide the entire 
class into panels, leaving no one out, for this treatment not only is 
even and fair but also ensures a sympathetic response. Since each must 
perform, each is less critical of the others and more sympathetic to 
the program. In teaching primitive cultures, for instance, one can divide 
his class into about eight panels and assign to each a preliterate people 
to look up and report on to the class. These panels energetically bring 
in that mass of detail that the professor may find hard to keep fresh in 
his mind, and they pour it into that class at such a rapid tempo that 
by the end of the series of panels the students have achieved the kind 
of background they need for an intelligent analysis of primitive cul- 
tures. Responsibility for any bizarre or erotic details is shared by the 
entire group and not exclusively identified with the professor. The 
panels may also tell the professor things about those peoples that he 
never knew. They may acquaint him with new library or field resources 
and thus, in a sense, teach him. 

Individual classroom reports will accomplish a similar purpose in 
smaller classes. Students can be used in the classroom in a variety of 
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ways. In any series of methods, however, it is wise to see that a good 
student or group initiates the program in order to set a high standard 
for the course. Once the pace is set, others tend to follow. 

When students are used like this the professor is not being negligent 
but is merely saving time and strength, which are his resources for 
research, and the students are developing habits of individual library or 
field research, personal responsibility, and a type of public expression 
that is good training. These reports also improve the course, for a 
professor has a greater chance to be brilliant when he is called on to be 
brilliant less often. 

Those seemingly endless hours assigned to grading can be cut down 
by using undergraduate student assistants. Preferably, but not necessari- 
ly, juniors or seniors familiar with the field should be selected, but in 
an emergency even a freshman will do for freshman courses. When well 
selected, undergraduates are excellent both in preparing and tabulating 
objective tests and in grading the so-called essay questions. When essay 
questions are used, a simple system is to explain to the student grader 
what a good answer would be and also to give him the readings on 
which the question is based. The student’s fresh outlook is often much 
fairer than his professor’s jaded eye. It is usually desirable, however, 
for the instructor to read the term papers and special reports and to 
review briefly, at least by sampling, student grading. It is also desirable 
for the professor to grade occasionally and return to his students careful 
comments on how their work can improve, for the use of student graders 
permits him not only to give his students this attention but also to have 
more frequent and varied brief tests that keep them hard at work, and 
thus improve the course. 

Student term papers are the most useful device in aiding a teacher 
in research. Good students help in finding out what has been done and 
in following up possible leads for library or field information. The 
chief problem is in pin-pointing the assignments. 

A device for this is to hold individual conferences for selection of 
topics and references. Appointments at ten- or even five-minute intervals, 
some thirty or forty at a time, may be listed on a sheet and passed around 
the class, permitting each student to sign for an appointment at a time 
most convenient for himself. Then the students come through the pro- 
fessor’s office one by one in rapid succession. Questions such as the 
following may be asked: What really interests you in this course? What 
would you like to follow up? Is there a special problem you would like 
to explore? If answers to these seem negative, suggestions may be made, 
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in an effort to develop genuine interest before a subject is selected. 
Topics can be selected quickly and definitely and brief lists of leads 
or references can be made. The students like this, for it saves them 
time and indecision and tells them clearly what is expected of them 
in their work. The professor finds reading the papers a refreshing ex- 
perience because of their reach, variety, and sincerity. The papers are 
also personal responses to personal requests. Each student thus produces 
something unique. When students are responsive, the professor’s own 
special interests may be followed while the students are being educated. 

Using this method in Indiana before the war, I collected a consider- 
able number of individual community and open country studies. These 
were not all masterpieces, but, together, they gave me a conception of 
the Hoosier state that seemed to me to be worth publication. I regret 
that the war interrupted this worth-while project. 

L. L. Bernard once said that Robert E. Park sat at his desk in the 
University of Chicago and sent his students out to do specific projects 
in field research in much the manner of the city editor of a big news- 
paper who orders his reporters out to cover a big story. The students 
loved it. It increased their importance and gave them a real sense of 
research. 

More personal documents, such as life histories, personal family 
problems, candid community descriptions, and expressions of attitudes 
may be obtained by a simple, semianonymous device often used by 
Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago. Numbers in a series 
are passed around a class. Each student selects a number at random 
and signs his name after it; then the list is kept by two students selected 
by the class. All term papers and reports are identified only by number, 
and the professor grades them by number. He then gives these grades 
to the two selected students who assign grades to names and return a 
roster of grades to the professor. This method makes the student feel 
more freedom in writing, for, although everyone knows that detection 
is possible, it is taken for granted that privacy will be preserved. 

Using this method last spring, I obtained some excellent descriptions 
of concrete community situations in Brooklyn and Nassau County that 
I am sure I would never have obtained had I required the students to 
sign their names. 

In using students, however, there is one caution that should be empha- 
sized: Never exploit students for your own purposes. Always relate 
what they do to their own education and development. It is a hard but 
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good rule to put the student’s needs before those of the professor. Often 
I have wanted to have a particular student do a paper on a certain 
subject for me, but have encouraged him in some other direction that 
was useless for me but needed by him. When students feel they are 
exploited their work may become haphazard and unreliable. 

More time for research is essential but not enough. Imagination and 
ingenuity are also needed. There are fruitful areas all around us which 
need exploring in this magnificent field of sociological research. Stu- 
dents sometimes point out these fields to us, if we will but listen to 
them a little instead of talking at them all the time. 

When a professor says that he is too busy for research, try to find 
out if he really is that busy or something of a busybody, for it often 
happens that the better the teaching, the more time there is for research. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE SMALL 
SOCIOLOGY DEPARTMENT* 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Multnomah College 


Since no definition of a small department was given to the participants 
in this discussion, the ideas expressed in this paper will not necessarily 
fit all the institutions represented on this panel. What I say may appear 
to be quite negative, but the subject assigned restricts me to that aspect 
and another paper presents the advantages of the small department. 

Usually we can say that the small department is found in the small 
college. Since a department is an integral part of the whole institution 
and is affected by that total situation, we cannot treat it as if it were 
separate and apart, but must consider it as a component of this par- 
ticular type of school, the four-year college. 

The financial resources of many small colleges are seriously restrictive. 
This means inadequate salaries. There will always be an element of 
sacrifice connected with the teaching profession, but if it is too great 
the teacher starves in several ways. He needs books, for no ordinary 
college library or public library can supply his needs adequately. He 
should travel, but how can he? Because of this, many find other sources 
for supplementing their incomes during the regular school year, but 
particularly in the summer vacation period. Outside activities, however, 
are time consuming and usually have their effects on both teaching and 
research. In order to do their best, teachers need to be unworried about 
their bread and butter. Not all college professors can follow the sug- 
gestion of Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago that they 
should teach for love and marry for money. 

The financial situation also places other limitations on the department. 
Library facilities are limited. The idea of a working library is stressed— 
that is, books for the undergraduate should be purchased. Materials 
which would be useful for faculty members in their teaching and re- 
search are seriously limited. Equipment, such as visual aids and com- 
puting and coding devices, comes with the greatest difficulty, if at all. 

The teaching load is often destructive. The number of class hours 
is frequently too high. Furthermore, there is a wide spread of courses, 
particularly if a major is offered in the department. This condition 





*A paper read at the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, held in Denver, Colorado, September 8, 1950. 
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stands in the way of specializing in some particular area where one 
might have the satisfaction of developing a certain degree of competency. 
There is danger of becoming ‘‘a jack of all trades and master of none.” 
There is also a lack of stimulus, for there can be no helpful discussions 
with someone else in the field to keep one alert. 

In spite of the wide spread so far as the instructor is concerned, 
there cannot be sufficient variety from the student point of view. A 
number of students plan definitely to enter social work, some look 
toward the teaching field, while others come from other departments 
to round out their courses. These several groups have different needs, 
but the small department cannot provide for them all in a satisfactory 
manner. In some institutions such difficulties are solved by so-called 
“individual reading courses’’ where a student is to carry on independ- 
ent study. But, if this is to be done satisfactorily, it makes heavy demands 
on the teacher in that it is often over and above an already too heavy 
teaching schedule. Furthermore, a student in sociology should have the 
privilege of making contacts with several persons with somewhat differ- 
ent points of view. In the one-man department, in particular, there is 
danger of developing disciples rather than students or thinkers. 

In these days the sociology student should have some acquaintance 
with statistics. The small department, however, rarely has sufficient 
demand to offer such a course. The alternative is to use the offering 
in some other department, but this is not always satisfactory. The 
course may be given by a mathematician, but frequently he is at a loss 
when it comes to the manipulation of data in the sociological field. 

Administrators in small colleges say much about the close contacts 
between students and teachers. They expect faculty members to be 
counselors. No doubt this is valuable, but most certainly it consumes 
both time and energy. There is no thought of decreasing a teaching 
load on account of this. Many other tasks are often loaded on the 
teacher, such as committee work and other routine matters. In one 
college the matter of student assistants came up for discussion. The 
president vetoed the proposal emphatically and stated that it was time 
for the faculty to learn to do some work. 

Presidents of small colleges have been quite smug in asserting that 
smallness in itself is a virtue. We hear it said: “Our college is small 
and students make contact with seasoned professors, while in the large 
institutions large numbers make their contacts with inexperienced 
instructors.”’ Such smugness is responsible for adding littleness of spirit 
to physical littleness, and then any virtue that there might be in small 
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size takes its departure. In such a situation not even a department of 
sociology can thrive in a healthy manner. If the department tries to 
make improvements, the administration says, “Oh, we are a small school 
and we do not need that.” 

Many colleges make it impossible for faculty members to grow. The 
belief in some of the church-related schools, in particular, is that they 
have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Consequently, 
there is no need for research. In fact, research is dangerous, for it may 
examine some of the traditional “truths” that have been handed down 
once and for all. It is the professor’s business to hand these changeless 
truths on and ask no questions. 

There is restriction on freedom in the small colleges, and there is 
statistical evidence to support this contention. Most of the cases coming 
before the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors are from the smaller colleges. 
Some time ago the writer asked a professor about freedom in his college. 
He replied, “I feel perfectly free; I can say anything I please.” Some 
students informed the writer, however, that this professor would blush 
in class if he came across the word socialism. Such freedom calls for no 
comment. 

It may be said that this condition is a factor in the selection of faculty 
members. They must be safe—that is the first requisite. When there is 
too much safety pervading the atmosphere of an institution, a member of 
a small department cannot easily go to other departments for stimulation 
and cooperation. 

Some years ago a professor in a theological seminary said to the 
writer, “Well, you have all of your sociology in the New Testament.” 
Usually the one who makes such a statement is prone to mean that his 
interpretation is the right one. When this is accepted, what need is 
there for research? Change is not desirable. A college trustee bemoaned 
the fact that his daughter had changed because of her college exper- 
ience. He told a faculty man, “Her mother and I are very unhappy 
because Mary no longer believes as we do.”’ When a new president was 
to be selected for the college, this trustee objected to the nominee. He 
asked whether the man would be acceptable to the ultraconservative 
element in the constituency. He did not ask whether he would be 
interested in faculty growth, in faculty participation in policy making, 
or in higher standards of scholarship. This trustee has not urged that 
conditions be made such that faculty members might carry on research 
projects. The small college usually does not provide a congenial atmos- 
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phere for research. Some men leave large institutions to get away from 
the pressure on research and publication and go to small schools where 
there are no such demands. Some presidents will say, “Do it if you 
can; we will give you our blessing, but do not ask for anything more.” 
One president had made provision for stenographic service for a pro- 
fessor. His successor decreed that no more assistance would be given to 
what he called “private research.”’ 

Sabbatical leaves or opportunities for refreshing are not common. 
The professor's work is usually a grind, year in and year out, and 
when the juice has been all squeezed out of him he is thrown on the 
scrap heap. He is given little opportunity for travel, for attendance at 
meetings like this of the American Sociological Society, or for taking 
courses at some university where he might see things from the other 
side of the fence and thus become a better teacher. There is also slight 
opportunity to take time off for research, which is, doubtless, the greatest 
single source of academic refreshment. 

We hear it said that teaching is the business of the small college 
and that faculty members should do no research. According to some, 
a person cannot be a good teacher if he does research. Faculty men 
have made such statements, but observation leads one to the conclusion 
that these persons are frequently the poorest teachers. Whatever deepens 
and enriches experience is quite likely to make for better teaching, and 
whatever frustrates or impoverishes experience stands in the way of 
good teaching. 
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THE TREATMENT OF “RACE” IN 
BEGINNING SOCIOLOGY TEXTBOOKS 


CHESTER L. HUNT 
Western Michigan College of Education 


The extent to which textbooks for the first course in sociology should 
be microcosmic, giving a brief example of the material and viewpoints to 
be found in the discipline, is one which perpetually troubles the authors 
of textbooks. A sort of academic hash containing miscellaneous bits of 
alleged knowledge concerning man in society is considered less valuable 
than a gentle initiation into a sociological frame of reference and 
methodology. On the other hand, students are hostile to undue abstrac- 
tionism, and it is dificult to interest them in a skeletal framework unless 
some flesh is attached. The result of this tendency is that textbooks 
usually include a considerable discussion of specific social conditions, 
while the attention given to any one subject varies with the value judg- 
ments, familiarity, and perhaps caprice of the writer. 

Race relations is one subject which bulks so large in the popular mind 
and affects so many social relationships that some consideration is al- 
most inevitable in a beginning textbook. An analysis of the manner in 
which the concept of race is approached is revealing both as it indicates 
the thinking of influential members of the sociological fraternity and in 
giving some idea of the effect of sociological teaching on those exposed 
to such courses. In this respect, it is worthy of note that the study of 
race is coming to be considered less an investigation of biological varia- 
tion and more a study of social relationships. Thus, Myrdal in his 
American Dilemma finds 
The definition of the Negro race is thus a social and conventional, not a 
biological concept. The social definition and not the biological facts actually 
determines the status of an individual and his place in interracial relations, 
This also relieves us of the otherwise cumbersome duty of explaining 
exhaustively what we, in a scientific sense, could understand by “race” as an 
ethnological and biological entity. In modern biological or ethnological research 
“race” as a scientific concept has lost sharpness of meaning, and the term is 
disappearing in sober writings. In something even remotely approaching its 
strict sense, it applies only to exceptionally isolated population groups, usually 
with a backward culture, which thus seems to be the concomitant of “racial 
purity.”1 





1 Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944), p. 115. 
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To discover the extent to which the authors of beginning textbooks 
accepted the implications of the social nature of racial classification 
of Myrdal’s thesis, an examination was made of twelve widely used 
books. The general tenor of their treatment of the concept of race may 
be seen from the following table: 





Regard Concept Attempt “Scientific” Noncommittal on Stress Social 
as Meaningless Definition of Race Concept, Attack Nature of Concept 
Falacious 
Implications 
Tumin and Bennett Ogburn and Nimkoff Cuber LaPiere 
Bogardus Young Sorokin 
Odum Dawson and 
Gillin and Gillin Gettys 
Sutherland and Maclver and 
Woodward Page 


Perhaps none of the texts would fall absolutely in the above categories, 
but they have been placed according to their dominant emphasis in 
handling the concept of race itself. 

Four questions are implicit in this classification. First, is there an 
identifiable biological differentiation of human types corresponding to 
the popular concept of race? Second, if such a differentiation exists, 
what groups may be delineated in this manner? Third, what social 
qualities may be attributed to racial influence? Fourth, if race is purely 
a social concept without biological validity, under what circumstances 
does this social concept arise? Only one of these questions was con- 
sidered by all the texts, namely, the extent to which social qualities are 
explained by racial differences. As might be expected, all texts were 
highly critical of this type of biological determinism. This is an inter- 
esting change from the situation desired by Berry when he made a 





2 Tumin and Bennett, Social Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948) ; 
Howard Odum, Understanding Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947); Ogburn and Nimkoff, Sociology (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950); Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947) ; Maclver and Page, Society (New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1949); Richard LaPiere, Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946); Gillin and Gillin, Cultural Sociology (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948); Sutherland and Woodward, Introductory Sociology 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948); Kimball Young, Sociology 
(New York: American Book Company, 1949); Dawson and Gettys, Introduction 
to Sociology (New York: Ronald Press, 1948); E. S. Bogardus, Sociology (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949); John F. Cuber, Sociology (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947), 
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similar study in 1940.* At this time he found the texts badly divided 
on the question as to whether there were racial differences in intelligence 
and traits of character, with a considerable group of authors either 
maintaining that such difference existed or that the issue was still open 
to debate.* In this period the notion that racial prejudice was based 
on an instinctive dislike of the stranger had still not died out and was 
supported by supposedly reputable textbooks.® 

Complete rejection of race as a useful concept. The most complete 
attack on the usefulness of the idea of race in matters of social life is 
undertaken by Tumin and Bennett, who devote the first chapter of their 
text to an effort to prove the complete worthlessness of the concept.® 
The nature of their attack may be seen from the following: 

Most scientific studies of race differences and their significance have started 
out by assuming the existence of separate races, i.e., biologically distinct stocks 
of humans. These same studies have almost always concluded by insisting that 
this assumption about distinct and separate races is unwarranted by the evidence. 
But each new study continues to take separate races for granted. Thus sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists have found themselves in the peculiar position of 
stating that: “Evidence from previous studies tends to show that race, as a 
concept referring to biologically distinct stocks of humans, has no scientific 
validity. However, since there is a popular insistence that there are such dis- 
tinct stocks, we will take it for granted, and see what significance, if any, lies 
in the presumed differences between the assumedly different stocks of men.”7 
What this discussion indicates is that the concepts of “race” and “race differences” 
are not applicable to human groups. There are to be sure genetic, inherited 
differences between individuals which make for individual differences. And 
there are small inbred groups who tend to resemble each other highly in ap- 
pearance. But there are no large numbers of men who share in common a whole 
set of characteristics to such an extent that they constitute separate “kinds” of men 
to any significant degree.8 

Bogardus devotes most of his attention to possible patterns of rela- 
tionships between various social groups.® His text is placed under the 
category of those regarding the conventional or popular definitions of 
this classification as meaningless because he states that, scientifically, 
racial groups are composed of a mixture of biological strains and, 
popularly, they are used interchangeably to mean biological, nationality, 





8 Brewton Berry, “Concept of Race in Sociology Textbooks,” Social Forces, 
18 :411-17, March 1940. 
Ibid., p. 414. 
Ibid., p. 416. 
Tumin and Bennett, of. cit., pp. 3-32. 
Ibid., p. 7. 
Ibid., p, 20. 
Bogardus, of. cit., pp. 324-54. 
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and ethnic groups. “It is in the ethnic (or cultural) sense that the 
term, racial groups, is used as a rule in this chapter.””!° 

“Scientific” definition of race. Perhaps the farthest removed from the 
preceding philosophy are those texts which attempt to delineate racial 
classifications which are defensible on a biological basis. These texts 
recognize at least some of the difficulties involved in this treatment but 
feel that enough people can be classified under racial headings to justify 
the attempt. Usually, after duly noting the obvious exceptions, they 
identify the important racial groups as Caucasian, Negroid, and 
Mongoloid." 

In these texts the major error in the approach to race is the confusion 
of racial groups with those of a cultural or linguistic nature. Ogburn and 
Nimkoff make much of this point: 

The great confusion frequently arising on these points is the result of failure to 
realize that race is distinctly a biological concept, whereas language and reli- 
gion are cultural. The term, “race,” 
and differences of large groups of human beings. There are such great branches 


is used to describe the inherited resemblances 


of the human species, just as there are such great divisions among cows, as 
Jerseys, Guernseys, and Holsteins. Among men, there are the White, Yellow, and 
Black races,!2 

Odum!* utilized somewhat the same viewpoint in making a differ- 
entiation between racial groups so classified on biological criteria and 
the ‘folk’ who owe their distinction to the differences between socio- 
logical and biological “facts” about race.'4 Similar distinctions are 
made by Gillin and Gillin'® and by Kimball Young.” 

The implications of the attitude that the much criticized concept of 
race as a biological classification still has a residue of validity are seen 
in the comparative descriptions of the Jewish and Negro groups. Both 
of these groups have members whose physical features enable them to 
be recognized and both groups have members who “pass” at will. 
Numerous sociologists feel, however, that there is a vital difference 
between the two groups, the one being a product of “biological” and 
the other of “social” causes. 





10 Tbid., p. 317. 
11 Ogburn and Nimkoff, p. 97, follow this procedure, listing the Australians, 
Ainu, and Indo-Australians as groups that do not fit into the three categories. 
Sutherland and Woodward, p. 386, add the Australoid as a fourth main group. 
Gillin and Gillin, p. 69, and Kimball Young, p. 161, list the conventional three 
categories. All of the foregoing texts mention various subgroups. Odum does 
not commit himself to any definite classifications. 
12 Ogburn and Nimkoff, of. cit., p. 77. 
13 Odum, of. cit., pp. 137-38. 
14 Sutherland and Woodward, of. cit., pp. 393. 
15 Gillin and Gillin, of. cit., pp. 66-67. 
16 Young, op. cit., p. 159. 
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Popular definitions and illustrations of “race” have been numerous. For 
instance, the simplest concept is in terms of color. The Caucasian is the white 
man, the Negro the black man, and the Oriental the yellow man. In literature, 
the Indian, the American aboriginal race, has sometimes been the “Red Man,” 
and the peoples of Oceanica, “Brown Men.” These are accurate designations 
in so far as they are used specifically. 

The designation of the Jewish people as a race is a common but inaccurate 
usage of the term. The Jews are not a race any more than any other Caucasian 
people. But Judaism, the Jewish religion, and the Hebrew folk culture and 
heritage have been strong and, over a long period, have tended to isolate the 
Jews, so that the sociological definition of race as cumulative cultural heritage ap- 
pears quite appropriate applied to this people. Another corroboration of the socio- 
logical definition is found in anti-Semitism in which prejudices have assumed 
the proportions of “race prejudice.” The accurate designation is still, however, 
that of a folk and folk culture. The Jews are an illustration of a “folk society” 
which has survived over the centuries within many different “state societies.” 

The American Negro is one of the best illustrations of the strong influence 
of race upon the individual.17 

While texts in this classification make a last-ditch stand in defense of 
the biological nature of race and indicate groups that may be thus 
differentiated, they do not attribute social traits to biological influence. 
Racial traits are seen as significant in furnishing lines of cleavage along 
which stereotypes may develop, but such factors as temperament, in- 
telligence, and manipulative ability are not attributed to a biological 
causation. Kimball Young, for instance, after a discussion on the proc- 


ess of race formation says: 

The non-adaptive features of color and external form have at present no 
important bearing on man’s motive and learning ability, and it is motive and 
learning which determine man’s place in society and his participation in cul- 
ture.18 

Noncommittal on validity of racial classifications. Cuber’s text is 
placed in this category because, although he includes a highly critical 
section on the validity of racial concepts, he refrains from making any 
explicit condemnation of the utility of racial classifications.‘9 His 
further treatment is largely devoted to a discussion of social distance 
and the role of cultural history in determining racial stereotypes. The 
treatment here is similar to that of those who would say that race is 
simply a social concept, but Cuber does not directly raise this question. 

The relations among peoples of the various races constitute one of the 
leading social problems of this generation. . . . the problem is more complicated 





17 Odum, of. cit., p. 144. 
18 Young, of. cit., p. 169. 
19 Cuber, of. cit., pp. 285-86. 
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than it needs to be because of the widespread existence of false ideas on the 
subject in general and with respect to the specific races involved.2° 
Stress social basis of racial classifications. Texts by Sorokin, LaPiere, 
Maclver, and Dawson and Gettys give primary importance to social 
rather than to biological factors. In these texts the idea of race as a 
biological concept is definitely an “Ideal Type” with no valid point of 
reference in the data of the physical anthropologists. As such, any 
connection between “racial” stereotypes and physical traits is incidental 
to the general process of group classification and status definition, and is 
inherent in social organization rather than dictated by alleged physical 
differentiation between large groups of Homo sapiens. The general 
viewpoint of this group is expressed by Sorokin: 
What traits in a given population are regarded as racial, who belongs to 
these attitudes are always 


what race, and which race is “superior” or “inferior, 
conditioned by the sociocultural notions of such people. 
Among peoples past and present a similarity in language, religion, the 
state citizenship, political party, occupation, or social status has often been 
mistaken for racial identity, though zoologically they belonged to different types. 
And vice versa, persons dissimilar in one of these traits were often regarded 
as racially different though zoologically they belonged to the same racial type. 
Finally, in the populations that attached no particular value to the zoological 
characteristics, all persons were regarded as racially similar and equal. This 
means that so-called racial groups, as real social groups, have regularly been 
not purely zoological types, but biosocial groups, based upon sociocultural traits 
as much as upon purely biological characteristics.21 
On the crucial question of why racial stereotypes attach themselves 
to some physical traits and not to others in various societies, these texts 
are relatively inarticulate. All of these texts discount the idea of an 
instinctive aversion to anything that is different, but they could hardly 
be said to offer a satisfactory explanation for the social development 
of racial stereotypes. Dawson and Gettys attribute race feeling to the 
need for a defense mechanism against social and economic competition.22 
Similarly LaPiere looks at the comparatively recent rise of racial prej- 
udice and considers it a result of the need to rationalize European 
exploitation of non-European peoples with Christian ideals of human 
dignity.2*> Maclver and Page suggest that racial differentiation be 
viewed as part of the process of the formation of caste divisions.?4 





20 Tbid., p. 306. 

21 Sorokin, of. cit., p. 181. Similar viewpoints are expressed by Dawson and 
Gettys, pp. 374-75; LaPiere, pp. 445-46; and Maclver, pp. 385-86. 

22 Dawson and Gettys, of. cit., p. 355. 
23 LaPiere, op. cit., pp. 442-44. 
24 Maclver and Page, of. cit., pp. 394-409. 
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All of these suggestions are doubtless worthy of consideration, but 
none seem to offer very penetrating insight as to the conditions under 
which specific physical traits may or may not become associated with 
social attitudes. Why, for example, is a difference in pigmentation very 
frequently the popular basis for racial classification, while equally 
striking variation in hair color does not issue in the same result? Like- 
wise, why do groups with roughly the same physical visibility have 
different effects in the creation of social stereotypes? LaPiere suggests 
that a onetime intense prejudice against the Irish has diminished, while 
that against Negroes has remained relatively constant because of their 
greater physical visibility.25 Such an explanation seems plausible but 
would hardly fit into an explanation of the more enduring prejudice 
against Jewish Americans as constrasted with Irish Americans. The 
list of questions raised by the idea of a social basis for racial categories 
could, of course, be lengthened indefinitely, while the paucity of treat- 
ment of these issues can be explained both by textbook limitations and 
by the comparatively small amount of attention such matters have 
received from research scholars. In any event, the concept of race as a 
sociological rather than a biological classification is too new for its 
implications to be fully developed. 

Summary. Some attention is paid to racial concepts in all of the 
volumes examined, ranging in amount from seven pages in Ogburn and 
Nimkoff to thirty-two pages in both Maclver and Page and Sutherland 
and Woodward. All of the texts criticize popular concepts of the re- 
lationship between biological classification and social behavior. Most 
of the texts describe various patterns of intergroup relationships and 
offer suggestions concerning methods for alleviating intergroup friction. 
Only one of the texts, Tumin and Bennett, makes a forthright attempt 
to indicate that the concept of race has so little utility that it is no 
longer worthy of consideration. Five texts endeavor to separate bio- 
logical classifications from social categories, one is noncommittal on 
the issue, and four others stress the social basis of all racial classifica- 
tions. None of the texts make any attempt to analyze the conditions 
under which physical variation may be considered racial rather than 
individual in character, nor do any of the texts elaborate the circum- 
stances under which people of widely divergent physical characteristics 
have peacefully participated in a common culture. 





25 LaPiere, ibid., p. 447. 
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This examination would indicate that in beginning texts the student 
is apt to be confronted either with a reification of the biological concept 
streamlined in the attempt to meet its most obvious objections or with 
an emphasis on the social basis of the classification in which most of the 
important questions remained unanswered. Judging from this survey, 
American sociologists seem to be moving toward an acceptance of 
Myrdal’s concept, but the advance is by no means uniform or clear cut. 

















BRITISH BROADCASTING 
AND COMMUNICATION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The British Broadcasting System has a reputation in some quarters 
of being a stodgy means of communication. Hence, the writer had an 
interesting surprise when he “tuned in” one evening last summer in 
London. 

Not just one program but several different programs were offered at 
the same time. First, there was the “Home Service” program, which 
presented a variety of offerings for the various members of the family: 
news, comments on the news, music for different tastes, discussions of 
different topics of local and national interest. 

Second, there was the “Light Program,” which pleases, as one inter- 
viewee indicated, youth, adults who are emotionally immature, ‘“insom- 
niacs, and midnight night watchmen.” Evidently the “Light Program” 
serves widely different ends if it puts insomniacs to sleep and keeps 
sleepy midnight night watchmen awake. The programs emphasize a 
great deal of music, chiefly of the swing music type. They tend to 
develop what has been variously called ‘‘a tinkly feeling,” “a light and 
airy feeling,” “a feeling that relaxes.’ They are composed of popular 
entertainment features, including dance music, sports events, and soap 
opera.! 

Third, there was the “Third Program,” which is of the “great music 
and great literature type.” It offers no “mighty Wurlitzer” music. It 
has no “frenzied hand-clapping from studio audiences.”? It presents 
discussions of great books, operas, dramas, and lectures on subjects of 
long-standing historic importance. It goes out over the air waves from 
6 p.m. to midnight. In some ways it should please Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins. Britain’s largest and well-known orchestra is the BBC 
Symphony, composed of ninety-six performers. 

The “Third Program” offers its listeners palatable programs, ‘heavy 
on the classics with a good spicing of moderns and popular gems.’ 
It presents ‘‘a good fare and it hopes that the people will like the fare 





1 L. Stokes, “The BBC Third Program Presents. . . ,” Theatre Arts, 31:49, 
February 1947. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

3 “New Man for the BBC,” Time, 55:50, May 15, 1950. 
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that is offered them.’’4 

The BBC holds that one of its major functions is to improve the 
wants of the people and to increase their enlightenment. Instead of 
allowing sponsors of commercial goods who are seeking larger sales to 
play a large role in determining the programs and to cut off excellent 
programs because the sponsors feel that these are inimical to sales, the 
BBC is trying to raise the level of people’s tastes. It uses a portion of 
its programs as an educational means to elevate the level of human 
wants. It “compliments its listeners by treating them as adults.”> When 
the broadcasting procedure was first debated, back in 1923 by the 
Sykes Committee, it ruled out the method of “selling time to the highest 
bidder for his own unrestricted use.” There are no panegyrics about 
toothpaste or vitamin pills; nothing is said and no emotional charging 
of the voice is permitted which could constitute “an affront to the 
serious-minded.’’? 

Since the BBC programs are “free of irksome singing commercials 
and stomach-remedy spiels,” since “its time is not for sale,” since “its 
success does not depend upon the sales of soup or soap it can pace the 
nation’s culture instead of playing down to it.”® The BBC schedules 
programs “solely on merit.’’® Since it is not necessarily obliged to make 
concessions to “mass taste,” it can go ahead with its aim of elevating 
the cultural wants of the people. 

The annual license fee of one pound ($2.80) per set furnishes the 
BBC with its major operational funds. The people do not object to the 
license fee. It enables the BBC to ignore in making up its programs 
(1) the risk of offending powerful advertisers, (2) box office receipts 
as a test of a “good” program, and (3) the necessity of allowing pro- 
grams to be broken up every few minutes by short, “driving,” com- 
mercial talks, sometimes entirely out of keeping with a commendable 
program. Thus, the BBC is free to strive toward its twofold goal: 
(1) to offer programs that are in keeping with the welfare of the whole 
nation and (2) to present programs that will raise the level of the 
entertainment and educational tastes of the people generally. 





4 Charles A. Siepmann, Radio, Television, and Society (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950), p. 149. 

5 “Culture Courtesy of BBC; the Third Programme,” Newsweek, 28:79, 
October 14, 1946. 

6 John C. Smith, “Britain’s Bid to Rule the Air Waves,” Saturday Evening 
Post, 219:32, November 16, 1946. 

7 [bid., p. 61, 

8 “Dull and Dangerous,” Time, 48:60, July 15, 1946. 

9 Ibid. 
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Although there is extensive criticism of the programs, the British 
respond in large numbers to the offerings. It is estimated that the aver- 
age listening is about three and one-half hours per day. ‘““T'wo out of 
every three Britons listen to some program every evening.”!° It is 
not uncommon for music programs to draw a listening audience of 
eleven million, equivalent to thirty-three million in the United States. 
On special occasions audiences have reached nineteen million, equal to 
fifty-seven million in the United States." 

The BBC early scorned the use of propaganda as that term is 
ordinarily used. It decided against the broadcasting of talks “colored 
by the politics of the party in power.”!? It trained its broadcasters to 
speak in voices that betrayed no emotions or emotional interest of an 
advertising or propaganda nature, a method which is in direct contrast 
to the violent obtrusion of emotions by some non-British announcers. 

The BBC is unique in that it allows a radio critic “to criticize any 
Third Program that he wishes.”!3 “No other network has been so open- 
minded.” The staff are allowed to carry on a certain amount of experi- 
mentation with the problems “of raising the standard of public taste.’’14 

An interesting criticism of the BBC programs is that the Home 
Service, the Light Program, and the Third Program are not to any great 
extent planned in relation to one another. The large increase in the 
BBC staff and the resultant specialization have not been accompanied 
by an adequate integration of all three.1® 

The talks presented on the Third Program are published in a maga- 
zine called The Listener. This publication is reported to have a circula- 
tion of about 150,000, equivalent to half a million in the United States, a 
reader group larger than the combined circulation of Harpers and The 
Atlantic Monthly.® The Listener, which is a part of the BBC’s “planned 
diet” for a portion of the public gives the readers a regular means of 
keeping up to date with talks designed to develop an educated adult 
public. While similar developments have taken place in the United 
States, they have not represented so consistent an over-all procedure. 

The BBC is a national monopoly but not controlled by the govern- 
ment to a great degree. It is true that the Postmaster General can 





10 Siepmann, of. cit., p. 130. 

11 bid. 

12 [bid. 

13 “Culture, Courtesy of BBC; the Third Programme,” of. cit., p. 79. 

14 bid. 

15 A. Bryant, “Broadcasting’s First and Highest Opportunity; Music,” J//us- 
trated London News, 210:534, May 24, 1947. 

16 Siepmann, of. cit., p. 132. 
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cancel any program, but there is only one instance on record in the 
last twenty years where he has interfered and that, as matters turned 
out, was of minor importance. The members of the Board are seven, 
appointed, not for political reasons, but because of their ability to put 
welfare of country above politics. If they are criticized it is because they 
are of Oxford and Cambridge backgrounds and because they represent 
“British culture.” They are not only comparatively free from politics 
but entirely free from sponsor domination and control. Their own 
ideas expressed in relation to the needs of the people and the criticisms 
by the people seem to be the guiding force in the British Broadcasting 
System. 

The BBC has “complete independence in the day-to-day management 
of its business”; in other words, it can usually broadcast “‘what pro- 
grams it likes, when it likes and as often as it likes,” without inter- 
ference from the government and without fear of offending possible or 
actual advertiser-sponsors.17 The Home Service Program is being 
presented over several regional stations as well as over the main stations, 
with the understanding that the regional stations will have consider- 
able leeway in the choice of materials presented. Choice of speakers 
and subjects is a matter for the BBC to decide; the Government has 
not necessarily insisted ‘‘on a particular speaker if the Corporation 
objected.”"*® The BBC is “not a Government Department.” The pres- 
ent system provides “a maximum degree of freedom for the corpora- 
tion.” 19 

A comparison of the British system of broadcasting and that of the 
United States reveals similar origins but a different development. The 
British Broadcasting System developed out of a commercial company, 
the British Broadcasting Company, which was sponsored by several 
companies engaged in manufacturing radio sets and parts and which 
was first registered by the Government in 1922. The Government 
received royalties on the sale of sets and half of the license fee that 
everyone paid in purchasing a set. Advertising sponsorship was experi- 
mented with to a limited degree. However, a governmental committee, 
the Sykes Committee, studied the operation of the original British 
Broadcasting Company and recommended that a public corporation 
be created to take over broadcasting. This action took place in 1927 
for a ten-year period, which was extended for another ten years in 





17 Stokes, op. cit., p. 50. 
18 R. R. Maconachie, Quarterly Review, 285:387, February 26, 1946. 
19 “British Radio Carries On,” Business Week, No. 882, July 26, 1946, p. 106. 
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1937, and for a five-year period, beginning in 1947.2° 

The status of the BBC will be reconsidered in 1952. The BBC has 
a Royal Charter but applies at stated intervals for its renewal. Its 
present Charter expires in 1952, when it may be continued with or 
without change in its rules of operation. A few years ago a public 
opinion survey?! showed that 47 per cent of the persons interviewed 
favored the retention of the present system, 40 per cent voted for the 
introduction of commercial broadcasting in competition with the BBC, 
and 13 per cent were undecided. The better educated and the well-to-do 
in the main favored the continuance of the system, while a majority 
of the less educated and the working classes would allow commercial 
broadcasting to develop along with government broadcasting.22 The 
BBC is criticized for its “psychological incapacity to be revolutionary.”’2* 
It proceeds along its stated lines of “entertainment and enlightenment.” 

Behind the BBC system is the concept of “a controlled cultural 
experiment through broadcasting.”24 In the United States the emphasis 
on commercially sponsored programs leads to procedures which “tend 
in most instances to precipitate action’; by contrast, the British are 
credited with being more interested “in laying sound foundations than 
with building at a pace.’’?5 

Programs representing minority group values may be given some of 
the best listening hours by the BBC instead of being assigned hours 
when many people do not listen. It is assumed that programs which 
appeal to the largest numbers are not necessarily the best. 

The British Broadcasting System organized television and started its 
operation in 1936 and 1937. Britain claims to be the cradle of tele- 
vision.2® But World War II stopped the development of television in 
Great Britain, and the United States, beginning with its first com- 
mercially broadcast program in 1941, forged ahead—far ahead. How- 
ever, Britain is second; in fact, the United States and Great Britain 
just about represent the world in television. 

At the present time Britain is slowly increasing its limited number of 
television programs, and on the same bases as the radio programs 
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are planned. Since the commercial sponsor does not enter the situation, 
a number of the problems that are being faced in the United States 
thus are avoided in Britain. A recent editorial in a religious weekly 
published in Chicago indicates the nature of some of the sponsor- 
stimulated problems of television in the United States from which 
Britain is free. A veteran radio operator with nearly thirty years of 
experience in the business is quoted as follows: ‘““The thing that alarms 
me is that the only people who have the money to go into television in 
a big way are the cigarette manufacturers and the brewers. When 
televised programs are presented inside the homes of the American 
people designed to increase the use of those two products, the effect on 
small children will be almost overwhelming.”?7 Thus, the BBC system 
saves parents the worry of this particular problem as well as of 
other serious problems. 

Television programs in Great Britain, as elsewhere too, are opposed by 
motion picture interests, music hall proprietors, and promoters of certain 
sports. An English writer observes concerning the competition of tele- 
vision in the fields where opposition is great: “Individuals may go less 
often, but more people will go sometimes.’’28 In other words, “television 
will bring to the box office people who have never gone before and would 
never have thought of going if it had not been for television.’ 

Television may eclipse radio (it is already crowding out news reels 
and documentary films from some motion picture theater programs). 
It will not be a serious competitor for “live entertainment,” for, after 
all, there is something about seeing actual human beings in action that 
has a greater appeal than even pictures of them in action. 

Experiments in television by the BBC, as in the United States, are 
moving ahead, although slowly: (1) Cinema television, “the use of 
television for showing entertainment to paying audiences in cinema 
theatres,’’*° appeals to the public and the newspapers, but theaters are 
not yet being equipped for this development. (2) Television film pro- 
duction has advantages for the directors, for it enables them to see what 
they are doing instead of waiting for films to be developed. It will 
save reshooting many scenes four or five times. (3) Phonovision enables 
people to view in their homes motion pictures that are being shown in a 
theater, and phonovision parties in homes may be visualized for the 





7 The Christian Advocate, 125:12, September 14, 1950. 
8 Gorham, of. cit., p. 112. 

29 [bid, 

30 [bid., p. 127. 
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future. Theater managers are opposed to this development. (4) Viewers’ 
groups develop standards for evaluating television programs and for 
submitting their observations and conclusions. Viewers’ likes and dis- 
likes are receiving research attention. (5) The television personality is 
commanding study and concern is being expressed lest a candidate for 
political office in appearing on television must be something of a film 
star.*1 

The BBC has been playing an important role in international com- 
munication for a long time. First, the aim has been to let the people 
of Britain know what “‘is going on in the world.”*? During World War 
II the BBC in order to help the people of England to understand the 
people of the United States maintained a producing staff in the United 
States “to feed what it called ‘the eastbound service’ from the United 
States to England” as “part and parcel of a good program service.’ 

The “Voice of Britain” possessed from the beginning “‘a wide knowl- 
edge of the world’s international problems.’’** It is not a political voice, 
nor has it ever been “identified with any political party.”*5 Sir Ian 
Jacob, who has built a fine reputation for himself, says: ““We attempt 
to build a bridge between peoples. By emphasizing the community of 
interests and the similarity of worries and joys, by seeking for common 
bonds in artistic, literary, sporting, and domestic affairs, by telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and by linking simple 
people together, we try to live up to our motto—Nation shall speak 
peace unto nation.” What finer aims could any international com- 
munication system have than is expressed in the foregoing statement? 

The BBC is not only a giving-out system of communication but also a 
receiving system. During World War II it developed a famous 
“monitoring service” for listening to transmissions from various parts of 
the world in order to find out what both friend and foe were saying as 
a means of guiding its own policies and also of assisting its own govern- 
ment’s policies. By the end of the War it had developed “into the largest 
and most efficient listening post in the world.’ 





31 Jbid., p. 137. 

32 Lou Frankel, “In One Ear,” Nation, 163:760. 

33 Ibid. 

34 F, Musgrave and H. Watkins, “BBC Calling,” New York Times Magazine, 
February 19, 1950, p. 40. 

35 Thid. 

36 Tbid., p. 41, 

87 Christopher Cross, “Listening to the World; BBC’s Famous Monitor 
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In a summary of broadcasting and communication it may be said that 
the British system has stood out because of (1) its emphasis on cultural 
education of the people, (2) its freedom from having its programs 
dominated by commercial sponsors, (3) its unique threefold recognition 
of diversity in people’s interests in programs, (4) its avoidance of the 
use of emotionalism and of highly keyed-up speakers, (5) its long-term 
planning in terms of the welfare of its constituents, (6) its safeguarding 
of the interests of children and youth through both its radio and tele- 
vision programs, and (7) its emphasis on international understanding 
and peace. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


TOWARDS A WORLD COMMUNITY. Selected Speeches. South Hadley, 
Massachusetts: Mount Holyoke Institute of the United States, 1950, pp. 
186. 


This document contains up-to-date ideas concerning the contributions 
of the United Nations to social welfare, the extending of the community 
of nations to Germany and Japan, an analysis of regional forces in 
international relations, and some of the prospects for a world com- 
munity. 


THE CHALLENGE OF DELINQUENCY. CAUSATION, TREATMENT, 
AND PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Negley 
K. Teeters and John Otto Reineman. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950, pp. xvii+819, 


This book is a text for use in colleges and universities, designed 
chiefly for sociology classes, though the major portion is devoted to a 
review and appraisal of methods of treatment and to preventive pro- 
grams. Delinquency is regarded as a national problem. The statistical 
material of the extent of delinquency is limited. 

The chapters devoted to the causes of delinquency contain concise 
summaries of the various approaches to the analysis of causation and 
some of the conditions that have been singled out as important by in- 
vestigators. The biological and orthopsychiatric approaches to delinquent 
behavior, nationality and race, socioeconomic conditions, and cultural 
factors are described and evaluated. The “multiple-causation” theory 
of delinquency and crime is the main thesis held by most students of 
the problem. 

The description of the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
occupies the central portion of the book. Apprehension, detention, and 
investigation; the juvenile court and the expansion of the juvenile 
court idea; probation, commitment, and institutional treatment; and the 
treatment of the special classes of adolescent delinquents are given 
special consideration. 

The section on community responsibility includes a survey of the 
various kinds of preventive services, the forms of social action, and the 
means of interpretation. The book is replete with summary material 
and references to sources. The basic information on the subject is in- 
cluded, together with a critical evaluation of both theories and research 
studies. M.H.N. 
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MY SIX CONVICTS. By Donald Powell Wilson. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1951, pp. 369. 


This fascinating book on the psychology of the prisoner is a rare 
combination of firsthand experience and clever insight. It is a glimpse of 
the three years Dr. Wilson enjoyed as a professional psychologist in 
the Fort Leavenworth pentitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. In many 
ways the literary style of Wilson is difficult to match for finesse and 
interest. Thus, it is no surprise that the Book-of-the-Month Club chose 
it for the February selection. 

Wilson’s job in the early thirties was to administer certain psycho- 
logical tests to new convicts as part of a larger study of the United 
States Public Health Service on narcotic addiction. In order to complete 
the work, Dr. Wilson selected six convicts to serve as his assistants. 
These six convicts became Wilson’s intimate associates, and it is through 
their lives and misfortunes that the reader learns something of the 
meaning of prison confinement. The attitudes of prisoners toward 
archaic laws, differential interpretation of guilt and innocence, and 
poorly administered penal institutions are vividly reflected by numerous 
examples and conversational passages with the six convicts. Since many 
of the big-time racketeers and white-collar criminals are never ap- 
prehended nor even defined as criminals, it is difficult for any prison to 
gain the confidence of its inmates for a program of rehabilitation. The 
prisoners look upon almost everybody as a criminal; hence, the convicts 
are merely the apprehended criminals. Thus, for many prisoners the 
“wrongness” is in getting caught and punishment the consequence. 

Dr. Wilson’s book, which was written to inform the public about 
prison life, is a verification of many of the ideas of Harry Elmer Barnes 
on prisons as “deformatories’ and Edwin H. Sutherland’s theory of 
white-collar crime. In many particulars the book has the reading interest 
of fiction but with the challenge of experiential fact. My Six Convicts 
would make an interesting motion picture for a wider audience. 

E.C.M. 


YOUTH COMES OF AGE. By Wellington G. Pierce. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1948, pp. xiv-+-400. 


This book, intended for high school youth, may be used as a text or a 
supplementary reference in courses dealing with youth problems, court- 
ship and marriage, and family adjustments. 
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CITIES IN EVOLUTION. By Patrick Geddes. New and Revised Edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. xxxi+-241. 


This book was originally published in 1915. The present edition was 
revised and edited by The Outlook Tower Association, Edinburgh, and 
the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction, London. 
Patrick Geddes is regarded as ‘“‘a father of the social theories underlying 
modern town and country planning.” He emphasized the need for a 
survey, then a plan, and then practice. He believed that sociology, eco- 
nomics, and civics should be integrated in the community with order 
and beauty and the interests of people, especially of the family. He 
stressed the need for a “civic exhibition and a permanent center for 
civic studies in every town—an ‘Outlook Tower.”” Included is a section, 
“Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, Illustrations selected from 
Geddes’ Second Exhibition.” In the appendixes are The Geddes Dia- 
grams, Geddes’ Final Dundee Lecture, and a brief biography. 

The book may well be studied by current city planners, both lay and 
professional. It is remarkably “modern.” B.A.MCC. 


1951 FARMERS’ INCOME TAX. By Samuel M. Monatt. Chicago: Com- 
merce Clearing House, 1950, pp. 160. 


This volume is one of an increasing number of popular treatises on 
how to prepare an income tax return. It is, however, directed specifically 
to farmers and contains the usual filled-in forms, check lists, and tax 
savings suggestions. Its interest to sociologists lies in the fact that it is, 
in effect, a detailed exhibit of the extent to which rural life has been 
industrialized, monetized, and urbanized. It shows how far the farmer 
has gone since the time when, though he may have been literate, he 
kept few, if any, financial records. The transition from farming as a way 
of life to farming as a profit-making business results in the necessity 
not only for many financial records but for the assimilation and daily 
use of a number of nonfarming’ concepts, such as inventory, accrual 
basis, capital assets, long- and short-term capital gains, depreciation, 
carryback, and so on. Thus, an ancient culture gap is slowly but surely 
closing—at first with respect only to the large commercial farmers, 
but now, with the lowering of the tax exemption threshold and the 
widening of the tax base, including practically all farm owners and 
operators. The connotation of rural, as a result, is losing its social 
implications and this volume is a telling exhibit that demonstrates the 
nature and strength of the process. E.F.Y. 
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THE CHURCH AND CONTEMPORARY CHANGE. By G. Bromley 
Oxnam. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. xiii+132. 


These five essays are based on addresses given at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley. They 
are entitled ““The Nature of the Contemporary Crisis,” ‘““The Minister 
in a New Environment,” “Religious Liberty and the Changing World,” 
“The Social Service State and Serfdom,” and “Christian Strategy in 
the Light of the World Crisis.” Through them runs a uniform theme 
stated and restated clearly and forcibly, namely, the need for social 
justice in economic relationships and for social tolerance in racial re- 
lationships—as means of saving democracy and helping freedom to live. 
He urges that capitalism subordinate the making of profits to human 
needs and that the church as a social institution direct its united forces 
to the development of the personality of every human being. From 
different approaches he insists that economic power shall be allowed to 
function only under democratic control and that social justice for all 
shall be established through the operation of democratic processes. 

The style is straightforward and dynamic. Dr. Oxnam speaks out of 
varied professional activities, out of wide travel experiences, out of a 
wealth of knowledge of people and their innermost longings, and out 
of an understanding that reflects the religious and social life of the 
Founder of Christianity. E.S.B. 


PRIMER ON ALCOHOLISM: How People Drink, How to Recognize the 
Alcoholic, and What to Do about It. By Marty Mann. Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1950, pp. viii-+-216. 


This is an excellent book on alcoholism by a reformed alcoholic. 
Marty Mann, after overcoming her own alcoholism some ten years 
ago, was trained at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, and later helped 
found and became Executive Director of the National Committee on 
Alcoholism. This book is designed to provide the general public with 
up-to-date, concrete, and practical information concerning the current 
theories of the etiology of alcoholism, the characteristic features of 
alcoholic behavior in various stages of development, and information 
on all of the techniques, medical and other, that have shown promise 
in the treatment of alcoholism. It accomplishes this comprehensive pur- 
pose in a remarkably effective manner. It is written in nontechnical 
language, but is not oversimplified. The fact that the author has had 
personal experience with the problem she discusses makes her fully 
aware of the shortcomings of the theories, contributes to the unusually 
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convincing and lucid descriptions of the behavior of alcoholics, and adds 
cogency to the suggestions offered in regard to treatment. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with treatment. The first chapter 
sketches current theories, and the next four chapters describe the be- 
havior of alcoholics, indicating how they may be identified at various 
stages. The next twelve chapters are concerned with treatment tech- 
niques, including Alcoholics Anonymous, antabuse, lay therapy, and all 
of the others. Concrete, sensible, and eminently practical advice is given 
to the general public, the alcoholic, and especially to the friends and 
relatives of the victims of alcoholism as to what to do and what not to 
do. The work could also be of value to the social scientist looking for 
research leads in this field. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE AMERICAN JEW. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Farrar, Strauss 
and Company, 1950, pp. x--175. 


In an unusually direct and forceful way Ludwig Lewisohn develops 
his unequivocal attitude that the American Jew should maintain his 
Jewishness, that he should resist assimilation under all circumstances, 
that he should maintain his “transcendent uniqueness,” that he should 
“‘redescend into the depth of his being and find there, since there alone 
they can be found, redemptive forces both for himself and perhaps even 
for his Christian neighbor.”” The deeper forces which characterize the 
Jew, according to Lewisohn, are “the permanent moral and religious 
forces that have distinguished man from the rest of creation,” that 
are needed to resist the “attacks of a pagan and unredeemed world,” 
that are needed to protect the Jew from obliteration and from the 
destructiveness “of assimilation by an unredeemed world under the 
guise of false and equivocal emancipations.” 

Lewisohn describes the world today as “a group of nationalistic 
persons,” as littered with “pagan and idolatrous practices,” as tending 
toward the “‘absolutist state, the slave state, the state which seeks to 
become God and therefore turns into the Devil.” 

The author would have the American Jew turn his major attention 
toward Israel as the forthcoming center of the redemptive moral and 
religious forces possessed by the Jew. Lewisohn seems to hold the belief 
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that redemptive forces are found chiefly if not only in the Jew, and that 
Israel is the main holder of the key to the future salvation of mankind. 
One cannot question his deep sincerity, but one can wish that he had 
tempered his seeming ethnocentrism. E.S.B. 


AGENDA FOR AMERICAN JEWS. By Eli Ginzberg. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1950, pp. x-+90. 


Many writings in social science comprise weighty tomes in which the 
central ideas are not clearly delineated. Agenda for American Jews goes 
to the opposite extreme: in keeping with the suggestion of its title, it 
presents its ideas in outline form and then recapitulates the outline 
in even barer form. The result is a highly condensed series of statements 
concerning the problems of Jewish survival as a culture and as an 
ethnic group. 

The relationships of American Jews to their non-Jewish neighbors, to 
their community institutions and leaders, to their religious values and 
ecclesiastical leaders, and to the state of Israel are the chief concerns 
of the book. Little new material is presented: the value of the volume 
lies in its sharp and insistent focus upon the basic issues facing modern 
American Jewry—issues the nature of whose solution will determine 
not only how but if the Jewish community in America is to survive as a 
corporate cultural entity. Needless to say, the fate of world Jewry will 
also depend on the answer to the problems posed by Ginzberg. 

MELVIN NADELL 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951, pp. 922. 


This volume is a carefully edited and scholarly analysis of the many 
contributions of Jews to Western civilization. The continuity of organi- 
zation makes the work something more than a loose collaboration of 
separate papers. Many of the articles have an authoritative ring without 
being antagonizing in their praise of Jews. 

In all the facets of learning the Jews have played a conspicuous 
part. Non-Jews will be astonished to encounter so many names identified 
as Jews in the academic fields surveyed. Some of the Jews considered 
have been excommunicated from the orthodox Jewish faith; however, 
these persons have had an impact on civilization that was still Jewish. 
Perhaps Spinoza is the outstanding example of this classification. 
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From the understanding heart of Jesus to the mighty brain of 
Einstein, Jews have been teachers. Considerable attention is devoted 
to the prominent Jews who have been associated with the development 
of the atomic bomb. It is admitted that German Jews as refugees from 
the Nazi regime had a tremendous part in the initial phases of experi- 
mental atomic research. The total impact of atomic energy has not been 
realized, however, and contemporary civilization cannot evaluate its 
positive or negative aspects with any real accuracy. 

Sociologists will find the section written by Dr. L. L. Bernard of 
special interest. He has traced the early founders of this discipline with 
skill and imagination. It will again be a surprise to learn that so many 
prominent American sociologists are identified as Jews. A student of 
ethnic relations will find this work a necessity in his library. 

E.C.M. 


CHAIM WEIZMANN, BUILDER OF A NATION. By Rachel Baker. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1950, pp. 180. 


This book has something of an epic quality about it, suggesting a saga 
of a long-suffering people. 

Here is an account of one who was born among the out-of-way 
marshes of Poland, and who has become the first president of Israel. 
The intervening elements are stimulating and yet heart rending, for 
they reveal a human being nearly overcome time and time again by the 
persecutions to which his people were subjected. He was born in a 
home where intelligence played a role in his early training. He drove 
ahead first for an education and became an able scientist, but his life 
meanwhile was increasingly dedicated to helping save “the chosen 
people” from the ghetto, the Pale Settlement, pogroms and persecutions. 
He made his great stand for justice for the Jewish people while living 
and working in England. Many dark hours came, troubles innumerable 
beset his pathway toward the goal of a homeland for the Jewish com- 
munity, which has never ceased to be a community despite a dispersion 
to the far corners of the earth. 

In this study of the development of a leader, a sensitivity to the 
suffering of one’s own people constitutes a driving force of great pro- 
portions. Although written for young people, the book has a stirring 
message for adults who are interested in one vital aspect of the humanity- 
wide and history-long struggle for social justice. E.S.B. 
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CULTURE IN CRISIS: A STUDY OF THE HOPI INDIANS. By Laura 
Thompson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. xxiv+221. 


This book is based upon an exhaustive case study of the Hopi Indians 
and their culture. It is a product of the cooperative effort of a number 
of specialists concerned with man and his culture—namely, cultural 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, public adminis- 
trators, linguists, and human ecologists. The aim of the study was to 
discover scientific principles which might be applied by the United 
States Indian Service in the development of a long-range, effective 
policy and a program for improving the welfare of the American Indians 
in general, and that of the Hopi in particular. 

The roots of the Hopi crisis are said to reach back four centuries to 
the first contacts of the tribe with the Spaniards. But this crisis has 
become increasingly serious during the past fifty or seventy-five years. 
The two chief factors that have precipitated the crisis have been (1) 
the establishment of missions by the Mennonites and Baptists and (2) 
the building of federal schools. These agencies, through their policies 
and practices, have seriously disrupted Hopi culture, leading to a critical 
imbalance in its essential structures, with consequent institutional, social, 
and personality imbalance or maladjustment. Some of the Hopi com- 
munities, such as those of Oraibi and Hotevilla, have been more un- 
favorably affected than others. This differential effect is explained in 
terms of different factors operating in the given communities. 

The materials are presented and analyzed in both technical and non- 
technical terminology. While parts of the book are highly theoretical 
and somewhat difficult reading, most of it would be easily read and 
appreciated by laymen, as well as by specialists. Much light is shed on 
the life and culture of this unique Indian tribe, and sound suggestions 
are offered concerning future policies and practices that would amelio- 
rate its present critical condition. In the concluding section of the book 
are found twenty-five plates, containing forty-five photographs of 
different scenes of the Hopi and their natural and cultural environment. 

The whole book, but especially the last chapter, which deals with 
specific practical suggestions, would be an excellent required study for 
all personnel of the United States Indian Service, and particularly for 
those who are directly connected with the Hopi Indians. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 
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THE NEGRO IN POSTWAR AMERICA. By Arnold M. Rose. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1950, pp. 36. 


In a brief compass, the author has given a sharp picture of the growth 
of the caste system in the United States, of how it works, and of the 
forces now effecting a change in it—as related to the status of the 
Negro population. 


DRUMS BEHIND THE HILL. By Ursula Graham Bower. New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1950, pp. vii-+-270. 


An English girl of twenty-three went to visit friends in northeast 
India. She returned to England with no idea of ever seeing India again, 
but in a few months she was on her way back to remain for eight years. 
She had been fascinated by the Tangkhul Nagas and returned to study 
and record their life on the camera plate. After some consultation with 
officials, she moved into the hills of North Cachar to study the Zemi 
Nagas. She went into the hills alone and lived with these people. She 
was there when war broke out and the Japanese made their drive into 
the Naga hills. Because she knew the hills and the people she was placed 
in command of an escort of regular troops as well as of 150 Naga guer- 
rillas, and was decorated for this service. 

The author has written of the rituals and customs of the Nagas, 
but her account is rather piecemeal and not of great value to the anthro- 
pologist. The most significant of all her experiences is her acceptance 
by the people. An army officer came into the hills and married her in a 
civil ceremony, but this did not satisfy the Nagas. They said that she 
was a Zemi and should be married according to their tribal ritual also. 
She consented and the wedding ceremonial they provided was a gala 
affair. 

This is an interesting and readable book about a girl who did what 
no white woman had ever done before. She did not live with these 
ex-headhunters because of assignment by some mission board or because 
of a university fellowship grant for study; she lived there because she 
loved the people. She spent nine joyous years there and hesitated about 
saying “Yes” when the Colonel proposed, probably because she knew 
her life as a Zemi Naga would be ended. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Multnomah College 
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SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Edited by Bob Masuda. Honolulu: 
Sociology Club, University of Hawaii, 1950, pp. iv-+-65. 


In this group of papers, which constitute Volume XIV in the series 
of ethnic studies that have been conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Hawaii, five interesting 
reports appear. Clarence E. Glick describes “A Haole’s Changing 
Conception of the Japanese”; an anonymous writer writes the story of 
“Namie Yamatoto, a Kibei” ; Stephen Murin gives a significant account 
of ‘“Hawaii’s Gypsies”; Bernard L. Hormann discusses ““The Caucasian 
Minority”; H. Toyama and K. Ikeda explain ““The Okinawan-Naichi 
Relationship.” 

These studies reveal, each in its own way, something of the processes 
of accommodation and assimilation. The processes of competition and 
conflict are always in the background. The process of cooperation comes 
to the surface in unexpected demonstrations. The time is at hand when 
the studies that have been published in the fourteen volumes of Social 
Process in Hawaii may well be classified, analyzed, and interpreted in 
terms of personality modifications, group changes, and social processes. 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


RADIO: THE FIFTH ESTATE. Second Edition. By Judith C. Waller. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950, pp. xxvii+-482. 


Though this is a revised edition, it is largely a new book. As the 
author puts it, “scarcely before the type is cold, any book written in the 
field of communications these days runs the chance of becoming passé.” 
In fact, both radio and television change so rapidly that it is difficult to 
keep up with their developments. Although the author brought the 
material up to date, the divisional and chapter headings and general 
organization of the first edition are retained. The book deals with the 
structure of broadcasting, programing, public service programs, sales 
organization, servicing the program, engineering, and educational broad- 
casting. It is a handy reference book of information for those interested 
in the various aspects of broadcasting. The material is presented in 
straightforward and nontechnical manner. It is one of the best and 
most concise presentations of the essential phases of radio and television. 

M.H.N. 
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THE POPULAR BOOK: A History of America’s Literary Taste. By James 
D. Hart. New York: Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. 351. 


For sociologists this book affords through its insight into American 
culture much that is significant and meaningful. What makes a book 
popular? What makes some books become “best sellers” for a year and 
then die of neglect, while others sell slowly at first but live on for half 
a century or more? In this fascinating work by Professor Hart, these 
questions have been made in a sense the basis for the intensive research 
study undertaken. If, as has been said, literature is a kind of “repository” 
of cultural and social history—and Hart’s findings support this idea— 
then those who are interested in the picture of American cultural trends 
may find much that is vital here. Hart believes, and rightly in all prob- 
ability, that the conjuncture of writer, reader, and the spirit of the 
times in which both lived explains much of the popularity of certain 
books. Since the Bible has been read more widely than any other book, 
there is reason to believe that the need for things spiritual has been 
constant, provided of course that the Bible has been read for its spiritual 
content. 

People read for many reasons, among which are knowledge and enter- 
tainment. Certain needs are seemingly satisfied, such needs being in 
part determined by the spirit of the times. Seventeenth century Puritan- 
ism wanted the Bay Psalm Book, eighteenth century rationalism wanted 
Hope’s The Prisoner of Zenda, and now, in the critical present, many 
have wanted Liebman’s Peace of Mind. 

Other needs in a detailed manner are listed by Hart: (1) the 
clarification of ideals in circulation, (2) the emotional statement of 
feelings that people are prepared to accept, (3) popularization of 
desirable information heretofore obscure, and (4) satisfying appeal to 
forms of entertainment considered amusing or exciting. The author 
asks a pertinent question that may be of particularly important value 
for the social scientists interested in the reading of a public, i.e., “Which 
came first. . . the popular book that shaped public interest or the public 
interest that shaped the book’s popularity?” This is partially answered 
by his statement: “The popular author is always the one who expresses 
the people’s minds and paraphrases what they consider their proper 
feelings.” Professor Hart is a member of the English Department of the 
University of California and it is gratifying to know that he has written 
a text with so much sociological awareness, particularly in a field that, 
without reason, the sociologist himself has well-nigh neglected. 

M.J.V. 
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A GOSPEL FOR THE SOCIAL AWAKENING. Selections from the 
Writings of Walter Rauschenbusch. Compiled by Benjamin E. Mays. 
New York: Association Press, 1950, pp. 187. 


Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President of Morehouse College, has made 
an excellent selection of materials from the prophetic works of Rau- 
schenbusch. It would be exceedingly difficult to improve upon his choice. 
The ideas found in the excerpted chapters on such topics as The Social 
Principles of Jesus, Religion and Social Reform, The Hope of Redeem- 
ing Society, The Christian Gospel, and Our Social Crisis appear to be 
for the most part as timely as they were forty years ago when they were 
first written. The book will serve a useful purpose to all who wish help 
in making religion a vital force in the current world of confusion and 
conflict. 

The brief biographical sketch of Walter Rauschenbusch, contributed 
by C. Howard Hopkins, is incisive and shows how Rauschenbusch in his 
thinking concerning social life developed a concept of the Kingdom of 
God as “an irresistible ideal set against and above the stubborn actual- 
ities of politics, poverty, or pressures.” E.S.B. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. By Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Mer- 
rill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. xxxiv-+-748. 


This third revision of a popular text is a readable and sociologically 
sound treatment of various forms of social disorganization. The con- 
ceptional integration of the material is in accord with the best thinking 
in the field. Social disorganization is analyzed in terms of the stresses 
and strains of modern society, and greater emphasis is given to status 
and social structure in connection with the conceptions of social organi- 
zation and disorganization. The material is brought up to date for the 
most part, including descriptions of postwar trends and developments. 

As in the earlier editions, the book is divided into five parts, starting 
with an introductory section on “the concept of social disorganization,” 
which is followed by divisions on individual, family, community and 
national, and international forms of disorganization. The chapters 
follow a logical sequence, beginning with the individual forms of dis- 
organization and concluding with those that have world-wide implica- 
tions. While the section on individual disorganization is reduced in 
number of chapters, special attention is given to the problems pertaining 
to juvenile delinquents and adult offenders, sex offenders and prostitutes, 
alcoholics, the mentally deficient and deranged, and industrial workers. 
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These areas of disorganization are not all on the same plane. Consider- 
able space is devoted to family disorganization, a problem singled out 
for special emphasis. More attention is also given to national problems, 
including new chapters on religious and racial minorities. International 
problems, which are so vital to all phases of life today, receive relatively 
less attention than is given to the more personal and local forms of 
disorganization, although a new chapter is devoted to totalitarianism, 
and the material on war has been expanded. The dynamic forces that 
lie back of all forms of disorganization are analyzed. 

Although the book is full of concrete material and there is a wide 
range of subjects, statistical data and other data that will soon be out 
of date are kept to a minimum. Ample footnotes and bibliographies not 
only indicate the main sources of the data, but they also enable the 
reader to pursue certain aspects of personal and social disorganization 
more fully if desired. M.H.N. 


THE GREAT AUDIENCE. By Gilbert Seldes. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1950, pp. vii-+-299. 


The significance of this book is found in the fact that Mr. Seldes, 
the author of The Seven Lively Arts of a quarter of a century ago, 
writes as one who has worked as an insider for many years in the arts 
which he discusses, namely, the movies, radio, and television; and yet he 
has long been an able critic of these arts, which he now refers to as “the 
popular arts.’’ He gives each the credit that it is entitled to, and at the 
same time he criticizes each with a virile pen. 

Mr. Seldes points out that the movies, in one generation, “have lost 
two thirds of their customers and have survived only because a satis- 
factory birth rate provides new patrons for the seats left empty when 
people arrive at the years of discretion and stop going to the movies.” 
Despite the astuteness of the motion picture leaders, “the movies kill 
off their own audiences and live truly on the unearned increment of a 
steady birth rate.’”’ Put in another way, according to the author, “the 
movies, radio, the entire advertising business, conspire to prolong adoles- 
cence until we are in danger of becoming a nation of teen-agers.” Such 
a statement is very thought provoking. 

Mr. Seldes refers to the radio as “the modern oracle,” and states that 
it furnishes ‘“‘a hierarchy of oracular voices.” “At the top are those 
announcing war and chaos, and at the bottom the veiled sibyls, Big 
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Sister and Aunt Jennie, comforting, advising, a guide to life. Like the 
ancient oracles, the modern can be bribed.” 

Great changes are predicted for television. Fat radio singers are not 
acceptable to television. The newsreel, released every three or four days 
over radio, is doomed. With a few exceptions the commercial messages 
over television are ‘almost as false-seeming as those of the radio.” 
Television does not accept a commercial which clearly has a spurious 
air, a maneuvered accident, and other incredible sounds. Television in- 
sists on sincerity and forthrightness. Television “stands a good chance of 
destroying the reading habit altogether.”’ 

The author proposes a revaluation of the popular arts “in terms of 
social effect rather than private pleasure.’”’ The foregoing statements 
give a fairly accurate idea of the incisiveness of the book, which needs 
to be read to be fully appreciated. E.S.B. 


THE NEW SOCIETY. By Peter F. Drucker. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950, pp. ix+-356. 


A disturbing theory emerges in this examination of the new industrial 
society envisaged by management consultant Peter F. Drucker. It pro- 
claims that the “world revolution of our time’’ was made, not in Russia, 
not by communism nor by fascism, but in the United States. The germ 
of this revolution was created in Detroit and evolved into mass-pro- 
duction technology, which “is undermining and exploding societies 
and civilizations which have no resistance to the new forces, no back- 
ground or habit-pattern of industrial life to cushion the shock.” 

All things everywhere are being affected by it. Agriculture, clerical 
operations, medical clinics, and even scientific research are being sub- 
jected to the methods of the assembly line. The most visible impact is 
that organization becomes supreme, while the individual in the system 
sinks, losing control of his activities, and suffers, factually, from what 
might be called depersonalization. With this mass-production technology 
applied now to modern warfare, the result will be “that the people 
will not enjoy any of the benefits of a higher standard of living,” since 
the “poorer and more defenseless a country, the greater will be the 
pressure to build up the industrial defense against foreign conquest.” 
From the current news about the proposed budget for this nation, it 
looks as though the rich country will also have to dispense with the 
higher standard of living. Drucker wrote this book before the Korean 
War. 
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Notwithstanding, his thesis maintains that the United States still 
has about twenty-five years to demonstrate its power to develop some 
new political and social institutions for the new industrial age. Without 
this development, “our very technological leadership will bring catas- 
trophe to the world and to ourselves.’”’ What to do about it? Construct 
the “free industrial society.” Politically, this must be a society in which 
responsible citizens are first developed through active participation in 
autonomous local self-government enterprise and plant communities. 
While the national government may have to plan the benefits of the 
welfare state—not, by the way, a hand-out state—such benefits must 
be administered locally. The new society would emphasize freedom 
of individual action, restore true competition, encourage good unions, 
and create capable managements. It will be “beyond capitalism and 
socialism,” transcending both. Despite all the discussion, no drastic 
changes are demanded; rather, moderation and reforms of the worst 
practices of our political and industrial society are indicated. Somehow 
or other the assembly-line idea, so well underscored in the Introduction, 
gets either lost or sidetracked as the book rolls along. M.J.V. 


SOCIOMETRY IN GROUP RELATIONS. A Work Guide for Teachers. 
By Helen Hall Jennings and Associates. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1950, pp. ix+-86. 


This booklet is the latest presentation of the sociometric test, the 
sociogram, methods of administering the test, and its uses and applica- 
tions. A large proportion of teachers who read this document will be 
stimulated to use it in their classrooms and in so doing will gain new 
light on why some pupils do better, or poorer, than do others. Although 
the sociometric test does not in itself explain why some children are 
highly chosen and others are not chosen, yet it points the way to finding 
the factors that lead to social nearness and social farness among children. 

A great deal of illustrative material is to be found in this brochure. 
The importance of the sociometric structure of a group is made evident. 
In the project studies from which many incidents are cited, “three 
factors were identified as promoting social development in the class- 
room,” namely, ‘warmth of the teacher, activities which permit a high 
degree of interaction, and the use of democratic methods.’’ Within a 
limited compass Dr. Jennings and her assistants have made an out- 
standing contribution to the work of all persons interested in the social 
growth and development of children. E.S.B. 
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THE RULES OF SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD. By Emile Durkheim. 
Edited by George E. G. Catlin. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950, 
pp. ix+146. 


An important service has been rendered to sociological theory by the 
reprinting of this work, which was previously published in 1938. Stu- 
dents will find in this neatly printed volume an opportunity to read 
G. E. G. Cathin’s “Introduction to the Translation,” Durkheim’s 
Preface to the First Edition, and his significant Preface to the Second 
Edition, in which he answers some of the criticisms of his book after 
its first appearance. Then comes the treatise proper with its discussion 
of what are social facts, rules for the observation of social facts, rules 
for the classification of social types, rules for the explanation of social 
facts, and rules relative to establishing sociological proofs. Although the 
student will take exception to such concepts as ‘collective consciousness,” 
he will find his time well spent in carefully thinking through Durkheim’s 
rules for examining social facts and social types. E.S.B. 


THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS: Cybernetics and Society. By 
Norbert Wiener. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950, pp. 241. 


In his book, Cybernetics, published some three years ago, Dr. Wiener 
presented a new point of view on communication. That volume was 
abstruse and contained, in the author’s own words, “‘a rather forbidding 
mathematical core.’’ This book is a follow-up in which he attempts to 
present for the layman the social consequences of his point of view. 

This book is not simple; it is stimulating in parts, abstruse in others. 
We can only be amazed at the facility with which Dr. Wiener shifts 
his attention from economic history to chess-playing machines, to Li’l 
Abner, to the beliefs of the religious sects. But, in the end, the book 
is more impressive than enlightening. 

Dr. Wiener succeeds in pointing up his theme—certainly not a new 
one—that modern science has vast social consequences, that it raises 
a serious problem for our consideration. How are human lives to be 
affected by the technological revolution? How are humans to be used ? 

The whole presentation is centered about communication as the 
central process of society. Language, law, learning, science, and many 
other subjects are treated from this point of view. Dr. Wiener concludes 
by lamenting the rigidity of communism and Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can emphasis on fnow-how rather than snow-what. He appeals for 
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“education in science’ to teach the public that scientists are not new- 
fangled medicine men. The implication is that we must rely on science— 
and science understood by the public—to get us out of the mess it has 
gotten us in. 

Dr. Wiener writes with facility, even glibly at times, but not always 
clearly. His book is stimulating but somewhat disjointed, so that it 
does not leave a clear-cut impression of what it has to say. Instead it 
leaves a series of rather discrete ideas—sometimes with quite an original 
twist—which, in themselves, make his book worth reading. 

ROBERT L. HALL 
University of Minnesota 


THE ELEMENTS OF RESEARCH. By Frederick L. Whitney. Third 
Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, pp. xvi+539. 


The earlier editions of this book, published in 1939 and 1942, have 
built up an established reputation, especially among educators. This is a 
well-organized treatise, a book full of details, and a work based on an 
unusually wide coverage of the literature. Since the new edition has 
involved relatively few changes, only a listing of some of the major 
aspects of research that are presented need be given: the research prob- 
lem, evaluation of previous research, collection of evidence, the de- 
scriptive method, the historical method, the experimental method, the 
philosophical type of research, the prognostic type of research, socio- 
logical types of research, the creative type of research, classification 
of research material, and the research report. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


BLANDINGS’ WAY. By Eric Hodgins. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1950, pp. 314. 


The sequel to Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House turns out to 
be an expertly contrived and amusingly satirical bit of deftly handled 
comedy. The chuckles in it stir up a whole little sea of wisdom. Mr. 
and Mrs. Blandings in their dream house, located in the outskirts of a 
peaceful New England township, find that several small-town social 
situations can be more devastatingly dampening to the human spirit 
than a New York City torrential downpour. Almost everyone remem- 
bers Blandings, successful city advertising man, who, wanting peace 
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and freedom from city tensions, goes to Lansdale town with the high 


hope of finding more than the four freedoms there. 

It does not take him long to realize that one of his first problems 
concerns itself with the adjustment process. Lansdale natives look with 
suspicion upon members of an “out-group.” These are just plain “for- 
eigners.”’ Only those who have ancestors that were born in the town 
can associate intimately with the “‘in-group” or elite. Blandings does his 
best to locate some small-town ancestry with comparable accomplish- 
ments. 

Things do not run too smoothly, for one difficulty leads to another. 
Probably the worst situation ensues when his young daughter Joan wins 
a prize for an essay contest entitled ““What the Atomic Age Means to 
a Girl on the Threshold of Life.” As the contest was nationally pub- 
licized, all Lansdale knew of her good fortune. But when the Inter- 
world Broadcasting System starred Joan as a guest star, she distinguished 
“herself too well” by stating that a Russian scientist, one Dmitri 
Mendelyeev, had invented the Periodic Table, a device for discovering 
more and more new elements like plutonium; then, unfortunately, she 
added that quite a ‘“‘number of Russian scientists had made notable con- 
tributions to progress.” The announcer froze at this. Not too long 
afterward, Blandings, newly elected Democrat on the Republican school 
board, begins to work for reforms which are promptly labeled social- 
istic and he is easily suspected of being actually on the payroll of Mr. 
Stalin. This suspicion is seemingly confirmed when he is also discovered 
to be the author of advertisements containing letters addressed to Stalin, 
notwithstanding the fact that the letters give warnings of the U.S.A.’s 
great war potentialities. 

A series of dilemmas, neatly hatched by novelist Hodgins but in 
reality taken out of the actual prevailing scene, beset Blandings. The 
differentiations in points of view between the small-town dweller and 
the urbanite are sketched with a gay ironic touch, as are some of the 
idiocies in which the American “mind” seems to indulge. It’s all a lot 
of fun-poking, but it may seem more serious than that if one happens 
to have a Blandings’ view of a democracy misinterpreted by small-town 
royalists. M.J.V. 
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